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For the Companion. 
ASCENSION LILIES. 


The Ascension lilies were in full bloom. In 
Mina Allan's garden they were exceptionally 
early, and she thought they had never before 
been so perfect in form and so spotless in hue as 
they were this year. 

To be sure she had not neglected them as Molly 
Nugent had hers; for the latter were choked by 
grass and weeds, and Molly had only that morn- 
ing brought her hoe to them. 

The two gardens were separated by a low 
hedge, and leaning over it stood Molly, a pale, 
delicate-looking girl of about fourteen, in deep 
mourning; a contrast to bright-faced, alert Mina, 
who had never known a day’s sickness or a care, 
and who had no patience with the languor or idle- 
ness of anybody else. 

“Oh, how lovely your lilies are, Mina!” cried 
Molly. ‘You must have had a better lot of 
plants, for mine were never anything to boast of, 
from the first. And I did want lilies so much 
this year!’ and the girl sighed deeply. 

‘You had your plants from Mrs. Howard,” 
Mina answered, with a curl of her lip, ‘‘and mine 
came from her too. But I haven’t neglected 
mine as you have yours. You have not touched 
those plants since Jast summer. I do not neglect 
my flowers. You really don’t deserve to have 
lilies, Molly, you neglect them so.”’ 


Molly did not answer. There was a choking in 
her throat at the unkind tone of the other. She 
sat down under a large tree, nervously pulling up 
tufts of grass and throwing them away. 

“Snuilen thing!’’ muttered Mina, returning to 
her work; ‘‘now I suppose she’s in one of her 
tantrums, and will sulk for days. What did she 
want with lilies, except to pull them to pieces?” 





Molly looked wistfully at the lilies, and then 
down at the mourning dress she wore. ‘Tears 
filled her eyes, when she thought how heartless 
it was in Mina to so censure her, when she ought 
to have known it was an overtasked body and 
mind which had made it impossible for her to at- 
tend to her flowers. : 


During her mother’s long illness, little Molly | 


had been her constant nurse. The willing hands 
and feet had never rested till the poor mother 
was laid in the grave, a month before. Now she 
was left with her father, alone in the great empty 
house, for she had neither brother nor sister. 
Ner father loved her, but he was a silent man, 
and the death of his wife had only intensified 
these unsocial habits. He did not consider that 


this silent, lonely life was the worst of all lives | 


for a girl of Molly’s age. 

Mr. Nugent knew that there were many girls 
in the neighborhood who were friends or ac- 
quaintances of Molly’s; and she could go out as 


often as she chose, and have any visitors she | 
pleased at the house, if they did not disturb him. | 
But she was a shy, taciturn girl, and under the | 


pressure of her recent affliction, felt like niding 
from everybody. Her acquaintances, even Mina, 
seemed thoughtless and almost unkind: and yet 
she had always thought Mina an agreeable girl. 
She had wanted lilies so much this year, too 

The lily had been her mother’s favorite flower, 
and she could hear the dear sweet voice repeat- 
ing: 

“Within the garden of the King, 
All safe from smirch or blight, 
Nearest His throne, His lilies blow 

In ranks of spotless white.” 

She had wanted to lay a wreath of Ascension 
lilies on the grave, but now she was hopeless. 
Mina was right; flowers could not bloom with the 
roots choked by grass. She threw down her lit- 
tle hoe in despair. What was the use of work- 
ing? There was Mina, with everything in the 
world,—an indulgent father and a tender mother, 
brothers and sisters, and the lilies too. 

Poor child! the happier lot of her neighbor 
filled her heart with bitterness. Was it always 
to be so—the sunshine for others, the darkness 
for her? 

Mina’s voice aroused her. “If I were you, 
Molly, I'd try to do something with these lilies.”’ 

“It isn’t any use now,” 
edly; ‘‘it is too late.”’ 


| 


| 


“Oh, what lovely lilies, Mina!’ cried a sweet 
voice outside the palings. 

Mina looked up, and colored with pleasure 
when she saw Miss Stella Morgan of Elmwood, 
the wealthiest and most beautiful young lady in 
the county. She had stopped her little pony car- 
riage, and was gazing at the flowers Mina’s 
silly little heart gave a great throb of pride, to 
think that the heiress of stately Elmwood saw 
anything in her garden to admire. 

‘Your lilies are far ahead of ours, this year,”’ 


she answered, deject- | Miss Morgan said; ‘ours are only budding out. 


Why, it will break old Jacob’s heart when he 


Mina walked to the hedge, and looked critically | hears that the first Ascension lilies will not have 


at the weedy bed. 


“Well, it certainly is too late | come out of Elmwood gardens. 


How did you 


for flowers this year; but work your plants, and | manage to get them so early?” 


that will make them healthy and strong, so that 


“I don’t know, only I kept working them all 


next spring they will look every bit as well as | the time,’’ Mina answered, her head quite turned 


mine.” 


by the lady’s admiration of her flowers. She 


“‘Next spring is so far off,’’ sighed Molly, ‘‘and | hastily gathered the very finest of them into a 
I wanted the flowers now. Mina, won’t you give | bunch. 


me two or three of yours?” 


“Give you my lilies?’ Mina cried, impatiently. | Morgan cried. 


“Why, you must be crazy! 
haven’t more than a dozen in all. 
you pull the flowers, the bulbs won’t increase 
I've heard. I wouldn't pull them for anything 
or anybody. What do you want them for?” 





“Oh, you mustn’t pluck them for me!’’ Miss 
“See, you've only left yourself 


Don’t you see, I|two or three, and spoiled your pretty garden. 
And then, if | Oh, 


thank you ever so much, Mina!’’ as the 
, | girl, smiling and flushing, handed them to her. 
, | “Are they not pure and delicious?’ and she in- 
haled their fragrant breath. ‘I'm going to paint 








| asad face!’’ 
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them, as soon as I get home, and you shall have 
a copy of the picture.”’ 
“Oh, thank-you, Miss Morgan!’’ Mina cried, 
feeling her cup of delight was running over. 
Miss Morgan bent out of the carriage and whis- 
pered, ‘“Who is that pale, interesting-looking girl 
in deep mourning sitting under that tree? What 


“It’s Molly Nugent.” A sudden pang smote 
Mina’s heart. ‘She lost her mother last month, 
and she don’t seem to care about anything but 
sitting by herself and not saying a word.” 

‘Poor lonely little soul!’? Miss Morgan mur- 
mured. ‘‘Mina, you ought to be very kind and 
attentive to her; but that I’m sure you are. 
Those sore hearts need all the sympathy of their 
happier neighbors.”’ 

Miss Morgan drove off, her thoughts dwelling 
upon the forceful contrast of the pictire she had 
just looked upon. Mina—rosy, smiling, fall of 
life and joy, with the sunshine on her flowers,— 
and just over the hedge, the pale, pathetic face 
of the poor girl crouching in the shadows, her 
wistful eyes fixed on the bunch of lilies Mina had 
given her. 
self, her eyes had been so riveted on the flowers! 

“Why did she gaze on them so hungrily?” 
Miss Morgan thought. ‘‘She’s a friend of Mina’s, 


ous little creature would only have been too glad 
to share them with her. 
abuse myself of the idea that I’ve robbed her.” 


Not a glance at the young lady her- 


and of course if she had wanted any, that gener- 
Somehow I can’t dis- | snapped out. 
This may seem a fanciful notion, but through 


her quick sympathies Miss Morgan was gifted |ly’s her mother over again,—full of queer no- 
with a strange insight into the thoughts of others. | tions and ways. I never did understand Mary, 


truth and love of her neighbor. Had not Mina 
told her it wonld injure the plants to gather the 
flowers, and that she would not pluck them for 
any one? But without Miss Morgan’s even ex- 
pressing a wish for them, she had culled nearly 
all of them for her. , 
“She didn’t want them, as I did, either,” the 
girl thought. ‘‘She has so many beautiful things, 
what can she care for a few lilies? It was un- 
kind in Mina; but then, I suppose she doesn’t 
care for me; nobody does. O mother! mother!’ 
She buried her face in her hands, and hearing 
a rustling in the hedge on the other side, sprang 
to her feet and ran to the house. It was Mina, 
who, very uncomfortable, had come to have a 
chat with her, “I wouldn’t give her a flower,” 
she thought, ‘‘and right before her eyes plucked 
them for Miss Morgan. When I come to think 
of it, it wasn’t her fault her flowers were neg- 
lected, with her mother so ill, and needing her 
all the time. She’s in such trouble, too, poor 
thing! and I’ve been just as mean and hateful as 
I could be. She shall have the rest of my lilies 
if she wants them. 

“Molly! Molly!’ she cried; but looking under 
the tree, she saw that the girl had left. 

‘Well, to-morrow will do,” she said, as she 
went into the house. 

Until late that evening, Molly wandered through 
the little woodland adjoining her house. A maiden 
aunt, very fussy and sharp, had been for the last 
fortnight doing what she called “‘putting to rights” 
her brother’s household, and the rasping sound 
of her voice alone, made the child nervous and 
wretched. How she longed for the time for Aunt 
Becky to take herself and her belongings to the 
place whence she came! But meanwhile she kept 


—ty O48. oor a a ie =~ 
more unhappy than ever, she hardly knew how 
time passed, until she heard the dreaded voice 
raised in anger. 

“Going té<stay all night in the woods, you 
tiresome child! Here I’ve been running my legs 
off looking for you everywhere. Eat no dinner 
to-day, either! I can tell you I’m not going to 
put up with any of these sulky spells. What do 
you mean, miss?” 

“I didn’t want any dinner, aunt,’’ Molly said, 
wearily. - “I felt sick, and lay down under a 
tree, and I think I must have fallen asleep. 
When J opened my eyes just now, it was dusk.” 
‘Just like you, falling asleep anywhere!” 

But the cross tones softened a little as, looking 
in Molly’s face, Aunt Becky noticed how flushed 
it was, and how strangely her eyes looked. ‘“Why, 
you’ve got a fever!’ she cried, touching her 
hand;—‘“‘a burning fever, too. Come right in to 
bed.” 

As Molly followed her, she felt as if a tight 
band was bound around her head, and the drow- 
siness became so overcoming that she céeld not 
walk without her aunt’s support. Dr. Ellis was 
summoned immediately, and he looked grave at 
the incoherent answers he received from his pa- 
tient. : 

‘Her brain is affected very early in the dis- 
ease,”” he said to Mr. Nugent. ‘There is usually 
a day or so free from delirium in this type of 
fever. Have you noticed anything peculiar 
about her of late?” 


ed in her shrill voice. ‘‘Why, the child’s peculiar 
all: over. She’s that notiony that nobody can | 
keep up with her. If she had only stirred her- 
self a little, instead of moping, moping about, 
she’d have been well to-day. She never had a 
word to throw to a dog, and it’s my opinion that 
sulking and staying out in sun and dew without 
a thing on her head has brought on this fever.” 

“Hardly,’’, Dr. Ellis said, .“‘though grief and 
anxiety have no doubt weakened her. The poor 
child needed some sympathetic friend to whom 
she could have spoken freely. I’ve watched: her 
closely since her mother’s death.” 

“Perhaps Iam to blame, doctor,”’ Mr. Nugent 
said, sadly; “but I have been absorbed in my 
own loss, and I didn’t think a child’s feelings 
could be so deep. I pitied myself so much that I 
forgot that she was to be pitied. She's sucha 
quiet little mouse, one never hears her.” 

‘“Well, I’ve done what I could,’> Aunt Becky 
“I’m not fanciful mfself;-apd=I 
don’t know how to deal with those who are. . I 
believe in folks exerting themselves. But Mol- 











She had truly robbed the child of all faith in the | nohow.” 





“Peculiar, did you say?” Miss Betty interrupt- .-' 
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‘I presume not,” Dr. Ellis said, dryly. ‘‘Mrs. 
Nugent was one of the loveliest and most inter- 
esting women I ever met. You will give these 
powders every two hours, Miss Becky. Molly’s 
head will be clearer to-morrow I hope, and I will 
be here early.” 

But early as he was, Mina was ahead of him. 
As she opened the door, Molly’s eyes brightened 
at the sight of the lilies in her hand. 

“J’ ve brought them for you, Molly, and oh, I’m 
so ashamed of myself for having refused them! 
I suppose Miss Morgan’s praise of the flowers 
turned my head, and I forgot all about you when 
I gave them to her. I heard you were sick, and 
ran right over.”’ 

“Thank you, Mina,’”’ Molly said, gently. “I 
did want the lilies badly, bat it hurt me most to 
think you didn’t care for me. I wanted to lay 
them on mother’s grave. I know she is among 
the fadeless lilies she used to talk about, but she 
loved these, too, so much. As you go to school 
this morning, won’t you put them in the vase on 
her grave? The flowers that were there must be 
drooping, so please throw them out. I’m too 
sick to do it myself, you know.”’ 

Mina willingly promised, and she was putting 
the lilies in the vase of water as Miss Morgan 
drove by the churchyard. Mina answered her 
questions, and little by little, the story leaked 
out, how the lilies had been refused, and then 
given to her, and how Molly was lying very 
ill. 

“But she seemed to think more of having 
flowers on her mother’s grave than of her own 
sickness,”” continued Mina; “and I'm sure if I 
had dreamed what she wanted to do with them, I 
could never have been so mean.” 

“That grave shall never lack flowers,’’ Miss 
Morgan said, her beautiful eyes full of tears. “‘I 
will not intrude on Molly’s sick-room, but tell 
her from me, that from to-day I take charge of 
this grave.” 

From that morning, the most beautiful exotics, 
carefully renewed, were placed on the grave. 
Lilies of the rarest kind were planted around it, 
and careful eyes watched that not a spear of 
grass or a dead leaf was allowed to mar the purity 
of the marble slab. 

Molly heard of this with grateful tears, but 
soon she drifted out of the reach of either percep- 
tion or memory. The inflammatory fever had 
given place to a low typhoid type, and the child 
grew weaker and weaker. Delirium had soft- 
ened to vague wandering of the mind. She did 
not suffer, but she seemed sleeping away her 
frail life, sometimes murmuring her mother’s 
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happy. 

Her life was ebbing fast, every one knew, but 
her face was so full of repose and a profound 
peace, that the watchers looked at her with won- 
der that the touch of death could be so sweet,— 
so much sweeter to her than life. One bright 
fresh morning, about sunrise, she opened her 
heavy eyes, and knew Mina, who had watched 
by her the previous night. She smiled, and tried 
to atretch out her weak hand. “Did my lilies 
bloom?’’ she asked, in a low whisper. 

**Yes, dear,’’—Mina’s tears were falling fast,— 
“they've come out beautifully. Ill bring you 
some.” 

““No,—no, not yet. In spite of the grass and 
neglect, they’ve bloomed. I'm so glad! You'll 
put one in my hand, dear, and one on my heart. 
I’ve been wandering in the King’s gardens, and 
His lilies stretch in long ranks that reach to the 
earth.” 

Mina looked at her in terror. The wandering 
had come back, but her eyes were closed, and 
she was smiling and whispering to herself, ‘‘Such 
shining ranks of white, one above the other! and 
the last touches my garden—my poor, grass-grown 
garden! It will wither and die! No—no—it is 
rising, rising, fresh and beautiful like a star! 
Rising—rising’’—— and her voice sank intodeep- 
drawn inspirations,—and the end came. 

Aye, the end whieh is the beginning of rest for 
earth’s storm-tossed petrels! The end of pain, 
-the end of solitude, the end of cruelty and indif- 
ference. But the vision of death which pierced 
to eternity, and saw the neglected Ascension lily 
rising and still rising from its grass-bound roots, 
knew that it was but a type of the soul which 
was even then bursting its earth-shackles and 
striving to be free. 

Well for us all if at that supreme moment, 


dying visions see nothing darker than the daz- | into the hall. 


zling ranks of Ascension lilies which reach the 
Throne of Light. 


+> 
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A CRUEL MONARCH. 





“Shadow of Ged” is one of the titles of the —yes, a thafe—thafe!”’ reiterated Margaret, in 
Shah. The misnomer is as glaring as if he had great anger; “and if he don’t take himself off, 


been named ‘‘the Truth,”’ 


For lust of cruelty is the passion of Persian 
kings, and lying is their natural vice. In truth, | should say the police or the dog, there being 
the monarch is the shadow of the nation which | neither within two miles of the Langdon place 


breathes out cruelty. 


Tying to a horse to be strangled, blowing from | tell his story. 
cannon, crucifixion, cutting out tongues, putting 
out eyes, Mad building in lime, are favorite modes | country in search of work, and that I have had 


of punishment. 


In the latter mode, a hole about four feet deep | other door, and asked Bridget here fora supper; 
is dug in the ground, into which the culprit is|so I am a beggar to that extent, but a thief I am 
placed, The lime, moistened as if for building, | not and never was.” 


huge pillar. Outside of Shiraz and Ispahan, these 
human pillars are common. 
Just before the present Shah set out on his sec- 
ond European tour, he impressed himself on the 
minds of his subjects by a horrible massacre. 
As he was leaving Teheran to pay a farewell 
visit to the mosque, in obeditnce toa Mussulman 
custom, twenty soldiers pressed forward to pre- 
sent a petition. As they had received no pay for 
over a year, this customary mode of seeking re- 
dress was adopted. The soldiers were told that 
on His Majesty’s return from his devotions, he 
would condescend to receive the petition. 
As soon as the trampet announcing the King’s 
return was heard, the soldiers again sought to 
present their petition. The Shah’s aid-de-camp 
was colonel of the regiment, and, doubtless, had 
stolen his men’s pay. He ordered the petitioners 
to stand back. 
On their refusal, the royal body-guard was 
commanded to beat them. The soldiers stoned 
the guard, and one stone accidentally struck the 
Shah’s carriage. 
Drawing his revolver, the King ordered his 
coachman to drive faster. On reaching the pal- 
ace, he directed the whole regiment to be stran- 
gled. His ministers, fearing an insurrection, 
persuaded him to rest satisfied with strangling 
twelve soldiers, and cutting off the ears and noses 
of ten others. 
A captain and two subordinate officers were 
among those selected to pacify the despot’s wrath. 
It was nothing to him nor to his ministers that 
neither the officers nor the men strangled were 
among the petitioners. In Persia, when the King 
is angry, he must be presented with some victim. 
ee SS aa 
FOR GOD. 
All may of thee partake; 
Nothing so small can be 


But draws, when acted for thy sake, 
Greatness and worth from thee. 


If done to obey thy laws, 
E’en servile labors shine; 
Hallowed is toil if this the cause, 
The meanest work, divine. 
— George Herbert. 


—- 4@r 
For the Companion. 
A TRAMP! 

By Ruth Chesterfield, 
**You needn’t trouble yourself to knock. We 
don’t giv to tramps; it’s aginst our principles.” 
The young man to whom this remark was ad- 
dressed looked in every direction but the right 
one before he raised his eyes to the chamber win- 
dow over the door, where he beheld a broad Irish 
face peering over the window-sill. 

+A Oesew iw ony Di ntuons Didde, and give ma 
something to eat, and don’t call names. How do 
you know I'm a tramp?” 

‘‘The same way you know I'm Biddy, which I 
aint, though, but Margaret O'Neil, at yer ser- 
vice; so take your own advice, and don’t call 
names. As to victuals, ye’ll get none here the 
day; so be off about yer business.” 

“I wish I had some business to goto. It’s what 
I've been looking for these three months. If 
you'll tell me where to find it, you’ll be the best 
friend I’ ve seen yet.” 

‘So it’s out of work ye are! and more shame 
for ye, ye great lazy spalpeen! Times was never 
so hard yet that them that was willing to work 
couldn’t find enough to do. Anyhow, I’ve got 
something to do, if you haven’t; so you can be 
off as soon as you please.” 

“Oh, come now, Peggy, a handsome girl like 
you shouldn’t be so hard on a fellow.”’ 

‘‘None of your blarney! I aint handsome, and 
my name aint Peggy, neither.” 

“Margaret, then; and as to your beauty, I’m 
sure your cheeks are as red as” —— 

‘“‘Mebbe they areas red as roses, but you won’t 
wheedle me out of a supper by telling me so.” 

“You didn’t wait till I got through. I was go- 
ing to say, as red as your hair.”’ 

At this unfeeling taunt, Margaret drew in her 
indignant head, and closed the window with a 
bang, while the tramp walked out of the yard 
laughing. Hedid not go far, however, but paused 
outside the gate as if a thought struck him, then 
went deliberately to the front door and rang the 
bell. 

The summons was promptly answered by Mar- 
garet herself. 

“Och, ye blackguard, it’s you, is it!’ and 
with this explanation, she would have shut the 
door in his face, but he prevented her by stepping 


Some warm words ensued, and then the parlor 
door opened, and Mrs. Langdon, the mistress of 
the house, appeared. 


*‘What is the meaning of this?’ said she. 
“It means that this man’s a beggar and a thafe 


Pll call’— : 
Margaret paused to deliberate whether she 
and the tramp took advantage of the pause to 
“It means, madam, that I am travelling the 


nothing to eat since morning. I went first to the 





{4s poured over him until the mass resembles a 


“Then what for are ye’s bustin’ into honest folks’ 


houses widout lave for? Go ‘long wid yer 
Bridgets and yer Peggys’’ —- 

“Silence! this is my house,’’ said Mrs. Lang- 
don, with matronly dignity, though with her 
girlish figure and innocent face, she looked like a 
kitten attempting to separate two big mastiffs. 
‘Haven't I always told you never to send any 
one from the door hungry? Go and get this— 
this—person some food immediately.”’ 

Margaret obeyed, for she dared not do other- 
wise; but if looks could have killed, the tramp 
must have fallen dead at her feet before he 
reached the kitchen. 

“Who but you, Laura, would think of taking 
a strange man into the house in these days, and 
such a son of Anak as that, too?” 

The speaker, a young lady about Mrs. Lang- 
don’s age, but a head taller and several shades 
darker, was looking out the parlor door. 

*‘Why not, Cousin Penelope?’”’ said Mrs. Lang- 
don. “It can’t hurt him to give him a supper, 
whoever he is.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of him, but of ourselves, 
you dear innocent. However, as you say, the 
supper can’t hurt him; only don’t confide to him 
the keys of the sideboard and Cousin John’s safe; 
that might be the means of getting him into 
trouble.” 

“How can you be so absurd, Penelope?’’ said 
Mrs. Langdon. ‘“‘Doesn’t the Bible itself enjoin 
upon us to entertain strangers?” 

‘Yes, but don’t do it with any expectation of 
entertaining angels unawares, for such beings 
don’t walk our streets much in this nineteenth 
century. ‘Be careful to entertain strangers, but 
look out for spoons,’ would be the appropriate 
modern version.”’ 

*‘Well, for my part, I would rather run the 
risk of being imposed upon, than to look upon 
every stranger who happens to be unfortunate as 
a thief or a murderer.” 

‘Happens to be unfortunate! A mild way of 
putting it,’’ said Cousin Penelope. 

A few minutes later, Margaret’s broad face ana 
aturdy figure appeared in the doorway, 

‘‘Well, Margaret?” said Mrs. Langdon. 
“Please, mum, that person wants to lodge here 
to-night. Will I prepare the best bed for him?’ 
There was nothing in Margaret’s countenance to 
indicate her consciousness of a joke, excepting a 
glance from the corner of her eye at Cousin Pen- 
elope, who was laughing behind her fan. 

“T will see the man myself,’’ said Mrs. Lang- 
don, severely, and went to the kitchen. 

“Of course you sent him away?’ observed 
Cousin Penelope when Mrs. Langdon came back. 


‘No, I didn’t; poor fellow! he only asked per- 
mission to sleep in the barn, and how could I re- 


fuse? LIoffered him money to go to the hotel, 
but he said he was so tired he would sooner sleep 
by the wayside than go two miles further; so I 
told him he might lie on the hay. I mentioned 
casually that I was expecting my husband every 
minute. I thought it best he should know there 
was a man on the premises.”’ 

“I quite agree with you there,”’ said Penelope. 

The evening passed away rather silently, both 
ladies feeling a little nervous, as was natural un- 
der the circumstances. At nine o’clock the door- 
bell rang violently, and Mrs. Langdon started up, 
exclaiming, ‘‘There’s John at last!’’ She ran to 
admit him, but returned a moment after with a 
paper in her hand. 

“Oh, what is it?’ cried Cousin Penelope, rec- 
ognizing it as a despatch. 

“Nothing, only John isn’t coming to-night— 
detained by business.”’ 

“Then, Laura, J shall not go to bed,” said 
Penelope, decidedly. 

‘Nonsense, cousin, I’m sure the man is hon- 
est,’’ said Mrs. Langdon. . 

“Them eyes of his were never given him for 
honesty,”” said Margaret, who having come as 
far as the hall to answer the bell, had lingered 
out of curiosity. ‘‘However, three of us is a 
match for him. I'm going to set up, too, with 
the broom in my hand, all ready.”’ 

As she retreated to the kitchen, she was heard 
to remark in soliloquy, “If ever anybody needed 
a guardiun, it’s missis.”” 

_For a whole hour Margaret sat bolt upright in 
her chair, listening to every sound. Then she 
began to succumb. Her eyes closed; her head 
drooped on her breast, and finally she surrendered 
ignominiously, and crept off to bed. Whether 
she took the broom with her, history does not 
record. 

In the parlor, time hung less heavily, there be- 
ing two watchers on that floor. But at eleven 
o’clock Mrs. Langdon said,— 

‘Penelope, I do think this is ridiculous; we 
shall be good for nothing to-morrow, and as for 
that poor harmless man, no doubt he’s been 
asleep these three hours,”’ 

“A night’s watching won’t hurt me,” said 
Penelope; ‘‘but I dare say Cousin John will scold 
me for keeping you up. Hark! What was that? 
Didn’t you hear a rumble?” 

“Yes; it sounded like a heavy wagon coming 
down the street,” 

“Laura, it’s that man rolling back the barn- 
doors!’’ said Penelope, in a tragic tone. 

The two women stood and looked at each other 
~—Cousin Penelope lofty and defiant, Mrs. Lang- 
don pale and shrinking. The sound came again, 


“And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before.” 








so great was her relief that she burst into a hys- 
teric laugh. 

‘You poor thing! so you were scared to death 
all the time? Why didn’t you say so? Nowl 
let people know when I'm frightened. I believe 
you would go to the block without a word, while 
I should run round the scaffold like that poor old 
Countess of Salisbury.” 

“It’s beginning to rain; we must shut the win- 
dows,’’ was Mrs. Langdon’s somewhat irrelevant 
reply. 

In half an hour the storm seemed to have 
passed over, but was quickly sueceeded by an- 
other more violent than the first. Mrs. Langdon 
sat quietly with her hand over her eyes, but 
Penelope went from window to window watching 
what she called the ‘‘celestial pyrotechnics.” At 
length there came a flash which filled the room 
with a red glare, and simultaneously with it a 
deafening report. 

‘Laura, the barn is struck; I saw the bolt 
come down!”’ cried Penelope. 

Mrs. Langdon flew to the window, but scarcely 
had she reached it when a slender tongue of flame 
was seen protruding from the eaves. 

‘The animals!”’ exclaimed she. 

‘Margaret can let them out; I'll go with her,”’ 
said Penelope. 

But Margaret was crouching down in the bed, 
calling on the Blessed Virgin and all the saints 
for protection, and utterly incapable of rendering 
any assistance. With no definite purpose the 
two cousins ran out towards the barn, and were 
met by “‘the tramp.’’ Neither had thought of 
him, 

‘*The live stock is all safe,” said he; “have you 
a garden-hose?”’ 

“Yes; this way,’”’ said Penelope. 

“Can you use it?’ he asked. 

**Yes.”’ 

“Then play it on that shed; the barn is a 
goner,”’ and mounting the horse, he galloped out 
of the yard. 

‘That's the last of him,” said Penelope. 

“TI don’t believe it,’”’ said Mrs. Langdon; and 
searcely had she spoken, when the horse and 
hoofs were heard again, and the tramp galloped 
back into the yard. He had roused the nearest 
inhabitants, and sent a courier to the town. 

Till help came he fought the fire single-handed, 
like one desperate. Three times the roof of the 
honse was on fire, and he extinguished it. 

But the engines came at last, and the firemen 
and the crowd, and everything was saved but the 
barn and carriage-house. And all would have 
been lost if Mrs. Langdon had not taken pity on 
& poor tramp. 

And now behold an instance of rare poetic jus- 
tice! This young man, who was neither an es- 
caped convict nor a nobleman in disguise, but an 
honest carpenter in search of work, found his 
first job in the rebuilding of Mrs. Langdon’s 
barn. : 

But Margaret, whose courage returned with the 
morning sun, declared that he set the barn on 
fire on purpose to get a job. 

“But I saw the bolt come down, myself,” 
Cousin Penelope would say. 

“Aye, but it’s asy bein’ desaved. He’s a sly 
one; he’s a sly one.” 

-—_—— +> — 
For the Companion. 
PLUCKY. 

The boy marched straight up to the counter. 

“Well, my little man,’’ said the merchant, compla- 
cently,—he had just risen from such a gloriously good 
dinner,— ‘what will you have to-day?” 

“Oh, please, sir, mayn’t I do some work for you?” 

It might have been the pleasant blue eyes that did 
it, for the man was not accustomed to parley with 
such small gentlemen, and Tommy wasn’t seven yet, 
and small of his age at that. There were afew wisps 
of hair on the edges of the merchant’s temples, and 
looking down on the appealing face, the man pulled 
atthem. When he had done tweaking them, he gave 
the ends of his cravat a brush, and then his hands 
travelled down to his vest-pocket. 

“Do some work for me, eh? Well, now, about 
what sort of work might your small manship calcu- 
late to be able to perform? Why, you can’t look 
over the counter.” 

“Oh yes, Ican, and I’m growing, please, growing 
very fast—there! seeif I can’t look over the counter!”’ 

“Yes, by standing on your toes; are they cop- 
pered?” 

“What, sir?” 

“Why, your toes. Your mother couldn’t keep you 
in shoes if they weren’t.”’ 

“She can’t keep me in shoes anyhow, sir,’’ and the 
voice hesitated. 

The man took pains to look over the counter. It 
was too much for him; he couldn’t see the little toes, 
Then he went all the way round. 

“I thought I should need a microscope,” he said 
very gravely, “but I reckon if I get close enough, I 
can see what you look like.” 

“J’m older than I’m big, sir,” was the neat rejoin- 
der. “Folks says I’m very small of my age.’’ 

“And what might your age be, sir?’ responded the 
man with emphasis. 

“I’m almost seven,”’ said Tommy, with a look eal- 
culated to impress even six feet nine. ‘*You see, my 
mother hasn’t anybody but me, and this morning I 
saw her crying because she could not find five cents 
in her pocket-book, and she thinks the boy that took 
the ashes stole it~and—I—haven’t had—any—any 
breakfast, sir.’’ 

The voice again hesitated, and tears came to the 
blue eyes. 

“ft reckon IT can help you to a breakfast, my little 
fellow,” said the man, feeling in his vest-pocket, 





“It’s thunder!” exclaimed Mrs, Langdon, and 


“There, will that quarter do?” 
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The boy s::00k his head. ‘Mother wouldn't let me | and the Arrapahoes. Thus equipped, he felt himself 


beg, sir,” was his simple reply. a 
“Humph! Where's your father?” 


match for any small war-party. 


“We never heard of him, sir, after he went away. | hot, days in December. One sunny morning, Zeff | li 


He was lost, sir, in the steamer City of Boston.” 


straight down into the boy’s eyes, which were looking 


straight up into his. “Saunders,” he asked, address- | crags, Colson crossed the summit of the principal 
ing a clerk, who was rolling up and writing on par- | mountain, which is very rocky and precipitous. Be- 
yond it lay an arid valley, ten or twelve miles in | a 


cels, “is Cash No, 4 still sick?” 
“Dead, sir; died last night,’ was the low reply. b 
“Ah, I’m sorry to hear that. Well, here’sa young- 
ster that can take his place.” 


riously from Tommy to Mr. Towers. 


“Oh, I understand,” said the latter; “yes, he is | site side of the sierra from home; but knowing that 
small, very small indeed, but I like his pluck. What| this arroyo made into the Bovina some leagues to 
the southeast, Colson determined to descend to it, 


did No. 4 get?” 
‘*Three dollars, sir,”’ said the still astonished clerk. | a 
“Put this boy down four. There, youngster, give | b 

him your name, and run home and tell your mother 

you've got a place at four dollars a week. Come|n 
back on Monday, and I'll tell you what to do. 

Here’s a dollar in advance; I'll take it out of your 

first week. Can you remember?” 

“Work, sir—work all the time?” 

“As long as you deserve it, my man.”” 

Tommy shot out of that shop. If ever broken 
stairs, that had a twist through the whole flight, 
creaked and trembled under the weight of a small 
boy, or perhaps, as might be better stated, laughed 
and chuckled on account of a small boy’s good luck, 
those in that tenement-house enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly that morning. 

“I've got it, mother! I’m took! I’m a cash-boy! 
Don’t you know when they take the parcels, the clerks 
call ‘Cash’? Well, I'm that! Four dollars a week! 
and the man said I had real pluck—courage, you 
know. And here’s a dollar for breakfast; and don’t 
you never cry again, for I'm the man of the house 
now!”’ 

The house was only a little ten-by-fifteen room, but 
how those blue eyes did magnify it! At first the mother 
looked confounded; then she looked faint; and then 
she looked—well, it passes my power to tell how she 
did look, as she caught the boy in her arms, and 
hugged him and kissed him, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks. But they were tears of thankfulness 
now. M. A. D. 

+. = eb beer 
For the Companion. 


ZEFF COLSON AND THE APACHES. 
I give the following story substantially as it was 
told tome by an American trader at Albuquerque, in 
New Mexico. 
Zeff Colson, the hero of it, was an Eastern man by 
birth, but after the age of twenty, he had been for 
three or four years on the “Oregon Trail,’’ as it is 
called. After that, he travelled with the Santa Fé 
caravans, as scout, hunter, and “dead shot,”’ and be- 
came notorious for his exploits in numerous battles 
with the Arrapahoes and Comanches. 
Tiring at length of this rough, roving life, he settled 
for a year at Socerro; and it was while he was living 
there that he led a party to the rescue of a young 
Mexican woman, who had been captured by the Ind- 
ians on one of their raids into Mesilla. 
This adventure resulted in his marriage with the 
fair captive,—the donna Ysabel de Cardena,—and 
having naturally—even though for years he had been 
a wanderer—a strong taste for domestic life, he now 
built for himself a little paradise of a home on the 
Arroyo Bovina, a small stream a few leagues out of 
Socerro. 
Sausos, a kind of willow, fringed the banks of the 
Bovina at this place, Behind these, on the little 
meadow at the foot of the sierra, are pleasant groves 
of walnut. 
In the midst of one of these, Colson built his 
rancho. It was a low strong structure of adobes and 
logs, with a ponderous door of walnut beams, and 
heavily-barred windows. The house was cool in sum- 
mer, and warm in winter, and secure enough to defy 
any ordinary Indian attack. A mozo (Mexican hired 
servant) and a concinera (female cook) completed his 
little establishment. 
Here he rested from the dangers and toils of his 
earlier life, realizing that ideal of home which every 
true son of New England carries with him in his 
heart, even into the wildest and most lawless regions. 
In a small way, Colson was engaged in the pastoral 
pursuit of raising sheep and cattle. Two children, 
Edward and Dolores, made his home a happiness to 
him; the boy, olive and dark-haired as his Mexican 
mother; the girl, a perfect little golden-hair, with 
eyes of truest Saxon blue. 
For eight or ten years, the former Indian fighter 
and scout lived here almost as quietly as had his father 
before him in peaceful Vermont. Twice, however, 
the Comanche whoop had wakened the family at 
dead of night; and the walnut beams of the ranch 
door bore the marks of Indian hatchets. 
But in each case, the savages had been obliged to 
beat a hasty rétreat from the deadly aim of Colson’s 
double rifle, discharged through a loop-hole at the 
barred window. But the savages, after each attack, 
drove off the stock; and it chanced that after one of 
these predatory raids, late in November, the settler 
found his supply of beef for the winter so reduced 
that he was compelled to resort to deer and antelope 
stalking. 


On going out for a day’s hunt, Colson always gave | he aimed at the chief and lay still, with his finger 
the mozo strict orders never to leave the front gate | on the trigger. If they turned into the deer-path, 
of the ranch open. He was to keep constant watch, | he had determined to fire and make the best fight he 
and be ready with loaded gun at a moment's warn- | could. : 
ing; for prowling bands of savages were known to 


be about. 


set off for a hunt in the arroyos, and over the sierra 

“Ah! you don’t say. That’s bad. But you are a/to the northwest. Wild mountain sheep (the “big 
plucky little fellow, anyhow. Let me see;” and he | horn”) frequent this range (the Sierra Madre), and 
pondered, puckering up his mouth and looking | are prized for their mutton. p 


In the “sink,” or bottom of the valley, he could trace 
Mr. Saunders looked up slowly—then he put his | the bed of the arroyo, where he thought he caught 
pen behind his left ear—then his glance travelled cu- | the gleam of running water. 


After a hunt of three or four hours among the | h 


readth. 


It was four or five miles distant, and on the oppo- | q 


nd following down the stream, return homeward | s: 
y that route. t 
Hurrying downward from crag to crag, he had | t 
early completed the descent, when a band of ante- 









lope went bounding past, but stopped immediately 

to feed in a little platean, near which ran o cailon, 

or gully, leading down the side of the mountain to 

the arroyo. - 

Perceiving t';"t it would be easy to stalk the herd 

from this gui':, Colson got into it unobserved, and 

then worked his way down it, keeping in cover of the 

grass and shrubbery at the bottom. 

In this manner he approached, as he thought, within 

rifle-shot; and then crawling up the side of the gully 

to a point between two large boulders, he raised his 
head to reconnoitre the game. But on casting his 
eyes across the little plateau, they meta sight that 
caused him hastily to draw his head down again— 
like a turtle into his shell. 

Not more than a hundred and fifty yards from the 
gully, and scarcely twice that distance from the spot 
where he lay hidden, were riding quietly up towards 
him, in Indian file, thirteen Apaches, all armed and 
gayly painted for war! 

Each had a lance and a bow and arrows at his back. 
The chief, who was in advance, had a gun in a fringed 
deer-skin case, hanging at his side. All were naked 
to the hips, their buffalo mantles being thrown off 
their shoulders and allowed to lie on their saddles. 
A plume of feathers nodded in each warrior's top- 


knot. 
Though now proceeding leisurely, their horses 


seemed fatigued. The two in the rear of the file had 
what seemed to be sacks, or burdens of some sort 
lashed behind their backs. 
A few feet from where Colson lay, a deer-path led, 
down into the caiion, from out across the plateau. 
The Apaches were coming slantwise towards the gul- 
ly, and would strike it at about the point where the 
deer-path led into it. 
Colson at once concluded that they would cross 
the caijion by the path so close to where he lay, that 
it would bea miracle if they did not discover him. 
If there had been no more than four, or even six 
in the party, Colson would hardly have hesitated to 
fire on them. But thirteen was too great odds even 
for him. He looked hastily behind him for some 
covert to retreat to; but the gully seemed so bare of 
a place to hide in that he resolved to risk discovery 
where he was. Possibly the savages would not take 
the deer-path. 


in low tones and laughing, he raised his rifle, and 
resting itin the fork of a little grease-bush, which 
partly filled the narrow space between the two rocks, 


met Colson’s eyes which turned the blood back to his 
heart and caused him to start with horror. lt was | tured parts so as to make a neat joint, pass 

; ° & woode 
In New Mexico there are often warm, and even | the pinched, scared face and golden curls of his own | plug through both, and serve neatly with twine rr 


sack, it was the child swaddled up in a blanket and | bore two gimlet holes two inches apart: d 
lashed on behind the savage. aa: vaccegh tes 


crack of a rifle rang on the ears of the savages, and | wise from breech to muzzle; or, make a foresight by 
the hindmost Apache—with whom was the child— | lashing a V-shaped stick to the muzzle. By bringing 


Climbing the steep cliffs had made him very thirsty. | ing the smoke curl from the grease-wood busb, they | load, the hay falls on that side of the tree towards 
charged at it, uttering each a demoniacal yell. But | which the cart is going. In summer hay is carted 
their yells were wasted. One barrel of Colson’s | from the field to the barn, unless stacked when cut, 
double rifle yet remained undischarged. But he set it | In winter it is carted out from the barn to stock em- 


never to rise again. 


























































8. To mend a broken oar or paddle, bevel the frac- 


ttle Dolores behind an Indian’s back. Instead of a| cover the joint. Or, having made a joint, as above, 


; feet of wire so that the ends will pass through the 
He knew then that his ranch had been attacked, | holes in the same direction; then whip or serve neatly 
lundered, and his wife probably killed. He did not | with the wire, and finish with a service of twine. 

esitate a moment, and the next instant the vengeful 9. For night shooting, chalk the gun-barrels length- 


ropped off his horse to the ground, dead. 
A surprised shout broke from the others; and see- 


the object within the V, a good bead can be drawn. 
19. When a tree brushes off wisps of hay from a 


uietly down and unslung his carbine. ployed in cutting logs, wood, ete. Salt or wild hay 

Crack! and down went the big chief off his horse, | is most generally stacked. It can be distinguished 
from field hay by the taste and smell. 

Crack again with unerring aim, and a brawny 11. An excellent moccasin, nearly waterproof, is 
avage, in the very act of thrusting his lance be-| made from the hind leg of a moose, cut above and 
ween the rocks, tumbled dead, just the other side of | below the hock, the hock forming the heel. 
hem. It is wholly without seam, except where sewed up 

Three or four arrows whizzed through the bush. | at the toe. If tanned with the hair on, it is very 

One pierced | warm when worn in dry snow. 
Colson’s leg 12. A table is easily constructed by taking a turn 
jy to the bone; | with a rope around each trunk of three or more trees 
U7, 






7 / ., stopped. 


As they approached, walking their horses, talking 


ME Lp x another rip-| or saplings conveniently near together; haul taut, 
t See : om ~ ped the skin | make fast, and lay boards on top. 
yon Mt A ke from his hip. 
~. But withont 
movingfrom 
his knee-rest 
he drew his 
two pistols 
and brought 
down an 
Apache with 
each shot. 
Struck with 
dismay at 
the deadly aceuracy of 
the pioneer’s shots, the 
others wheeled their 
horses about and gal- 
loped hastily off, two or 
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For the Companion. 


PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION, 
By Henry I. Bowditch, M. D. 

Trades. 
Some trades almost inevitably lead to consump- 
tion. Active out-of-door employments rareiy do so, 
if they are not too laborious, or are not accompanied 
by severe exposures to wet and cold. 
Any dirty occupation is more deleterious than its 
opposite. All trades in which the person breathes 
finely powdered dust of wood or metal are pernicious. 
Especially are the metal dusts injurious. Even when 
there is no great amount of dust or none at all, if 
the trade confines one to a warm, close atmosphere, 
the infl is evil. 





three hundred yards, across the little plat 
to the rising ground at the foot of the sierra, 
There, thinking themselves out of range, they 


One of them, who had held aloof from the 
fight, had the little boy, Edward, on his saddle- 
pad behind him. In their rage, one of the 
wretches seized the shrieking little fellow, and 
held him up by the hair, in sight of the agonized 
father, while another ran his lance through the 
child’s body. 

Colson, who was reloading his carbine, seeing this, 
snatched up his rifle, one barrel of which he had not 
fired thus far, and discharged it with such true aim 
that, even at that long distance, another of the blood- 
thirsty wretches bit the dust. 

With that the others spurred hurriedly away, ap- 
parently wishing for no further proof of the settler’s 
marksmanship. Six Or We thirveen Tat veen billed. 
Colson ran hastily to the spot where the first Indian 
had fallen. Little Dolores lay crying, partly under 
the huge body of the savage, hurt indeed, but not 
very seriously. The poor boy was dead, and was lying 
close to the last Apache his father had shot. 
Wounded, and with a heart full of grief, Colson 
bore his little girl homeward, or rather towards the 
spot where his home had been; for it was home no 
longer. His worst forebodings fell short of the truth. 
Only a heap of charred, smoking logs and whitened 
adobes remained of his ranch. 
The body of the mozo was found near the little 
spring, distant a hundred yards or more, where 
he had gone for water. 
From the broken story of the little girl it seemed 
that when the mozo went to the spring for water, 
he left the wicket-gate in the rear of the rancho 
open, and that the Apaches had surprised him there 
and afterwards attacked the house, entering it by 
the wicket. The two women were murdered in- 
doors, and their bodies burned with the rancho. 
The narrative is one of the sad and but too true 
incidents of pioneer life in these territories. 
Of the subsequent history of Zeff Colson and his 
little daughter, I have not been able to learn any- 
thing further than that they resided for some years 
afterwards in Santa Fé. 
—_—_—_—__$—_<@»—__-_———- 

ETERNITY. 


Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity ? 

Yet onward still to thee we speed, 
As to the fight the impatient steed— 
As ship to port, or shaft from bow, 
Or swift as couriers homeward go— 
Mark well, O man, Eternity! 


pero. one 
LESSONS IN WOODCRAFT. 





n few days in the woods: 


the cry of the tree-frog. 
2. Bark grows thickest on the north side of trees 
Girdle a tree if you wish to tell which is north. 


kindling fire in drenching rain. 
4. A torch which will last many hours is made from 
half-inch strips of cedar bark bound together in fag- 
gots two feet long or more. 
5. To hold a boat in a swift current, set the pole, 





When the chief came up to cross the path, he 
reined np his horse. The distance was now scarcely 


For his own safety, Colson was little concerned: | thirty yards. The tawny breast of the huge savage, 
his habit being to carry, besides his double gun, a | smeared with oil and ochre, seemed fairly to shine 
two-barrelled carbine slung across his back, and two | at the end of Zeff’s rifle barrel. 


pistols in his belt. 


Once the chief half-turned his horse, and thinking 


This had been his old rig when a scout; and though | his time had certainly come, Colson’s finger was al- 
his guns were muzzle-loaders, he was able to charge | ready pressing the trigger, when an Indian behind 
them very rapidly, from his practice of having his | him said a few words and pointed along the plateau. 


cartridges made up like a soldier’s, beforehand, an¢ 


1 | With this the Indians started on, and one after an- 


ready to ram home with military quickness. These | other passed by, . Colson now breathed a little more 
were habits the great advantage of which he had | freely and lay watching them. 





fully proved in his former skirmishes with the Sioux 


They had all passed bnt the two last, when a sight 


oar or paddle on the bottom at an oblique angle with 
| the side of the boat resting against it. Very little 
strength will be required. 
6. To mend a birch canoe cut a patch of bark large 

| enough to cover the fracture; sew it on with an awl 
| and stout cord or hemlock roots; then apply a piece 
of natural spruce gum to the seams or joints with a 

' glowing brand used as a soldering-iron is used. 
7. Tocarry a fish of two pounds weight and upwards, 
place it between hemlock boughs of the proper 

| length, tied together at both ends and in the middle, 
| with bark, roots, or cord. It will keep fresh and 
| aweet a long time, is easily cured, and will not soil 


The following hints, given by Forest and Stream, 
may be found useful by those who occasionally spend 


1. Notes of the barred owl and loon indicate rain 
| within twelve hours. In the fall wet weather follows 


3. The centre of rotten stumps affords dry stuff for 


Finally, any very sedentary or closely confining 
occupation, is bad for ali persons, and is often fatal 
for one predisposed to consumption. 
We have only to pass along the streets of a manu- 
facturing town when the operatives are just going to 
or coming from their work, or we have only to 
glance at a very few seamstresses of our towns, to be 
made aware of the pernicious effect of this close 
confinement. It is seen in the gaunt forms and thin, 
pale faces of these slaves of labor, as some literally 
are, All such are the ready victims of consumption, 
which may attack them even when not hereditarily 
disposed thereto, and they are almost certainly 
doomed to die of it, if hereditarily predisposed. 
Iam unwilling to beJieve, however, that many of 
those, who fall under these conditions, might not by 
proper care of themselves escape. 
Tuts €Cvtl rocoult Guus net depout ea thre wevlkimen 
entirely. Far from it. Their employers and build- 
ers of large workshops have little or no care fora 
proper ventilation of the rooms in which their work- 
ing men and women get death. A radical change in 
this respect is called for. 
No man has a right to subject his workmen toa bad 
atmosphere, when by proper foresight, and but little 
more expense, many of the evils of non-ventilation 
can be avoided. Simple self-interest, it would seem, 
ought to induce the proprietors of any establishment 
to have a constant supply of pure air for his work- 
men and women, because by so doing he will keep 
them always bright and more able to labor than they 
can be in many of the vilely prepared workshops, 
found everywhere at the present day. 
The difficulty of getting pure fresh air in our cities, 
and in the homes of the poor after working hours, is 
often very great. When, too, we consider-that a 
large proportion of the factory operatives stand, or 
are in motion during the entire day, it may become a 
physical impossibility for them to take proper exer- 
cise out of doors after the day’s labor. Hence the 
neglect in this matter of proper ventilation appears 
often most cruel. 
The influence of a person's work, whatever it may 
be, upon his health should be carefully watched. On 
the first insidious approach of disease in any form— 
such as a persistent, though slight, cough, dyspepsia, 
emaciation, debility, etc.—the work in which he is 
engaged should be given up for a more active and 
freer life; one in which more of the atmosphere out 
of doors or in rooms better ventilated can be 
breathed. This should be done, even if the employ- 
ment is less agreeable and less lucrative. Nothing 
is so expensive as the destruction of health, and no 
amount of money is to be compared to the value of 
a perfect bodily organization. 

Open Air Exercise. 
In many sedentary employments a want of exer- 
cise is one of the most powerful causes of consump- 
tion. It often entails incalculable mischief. It low- 
ers the vital powers, injures digestion, and takes 
away strength. Hence, one of the most important, 
nay, perhaps the most important rule of life for pa- 
tients threatened with, or who are suffering, even 
severely, from consumption, is that they walk out or 
ride on horseback daily. This is mach better than 
to ride in a carriage. 

I have seen the best results come from daily open- 
air exercise in persons obliged to remain in Boston. 
I have told them that they must take a daily 
walk of two to four miles in all weathers, save dur- 
ing the most violent storms, summer and winter. My 
standard rule is, “When in doubt about going out, 
solve the doubt by going out.” Go out when a per- 
son in health would do so. 

This rule seems to some very imprudent. Patients 
are cautioned by well-meaning friends as to the risk 
of taking cold, ete., and are advised not to go out. 
Rather let them be cautioned about long sitting in the 
house. I have never found any one, with slight dis- 
ease, and who strictly obeyed the rule, who did not 
soon become convinced of the benefits resulting 
therefrom. 





what it tonches. 
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Some of these patients have recovered, and | sult of a steady fight and strict obedience to rules 


they regard their daily exercise as a most impor- 
tant element of care. The walk should betaken, 
during the winter, in the forenoon and early af- 
ternoon, and not in the evening. In the summer, 
when these parts of the day are too hot, other 
hours may be selected. 

“Colds.” 

Avoidance of “colds.” We all know 
what is popularly meant by a “cold.” I 
refer to that general affection in which 
there is a tendency to chilliness, with loss 
of appetite, and often obstruction of the 
nasal and throat passages, and a tendency 
to cough more or less severe. All persons 
are liable to such attacks. 

I know of no way of certainly warding 
them off. The surest way of doing so ix to 
accustom oneself to the external air of the 
place where one resides. Active employ- 
ment in the form of walk- ‘ 
ing* or of light labor should 
be kept up while so ex- 
posed. Proper precautions 
of change of dress, etc. after 
that exposure, and especial- 
ly when it has been 
in a wet and cold air, 
should be taken im- 
mediately after get- 
ting under shelter. 

Every inflamma- 
tion about the throat 
passa ges 
tends to 
leave a 
certain 
degree of 
imperfec - 
tion in 
those pas- 
sages. Doubt- 
less, many colds 
occur and no evil 
ensues. Ina cer- 
tain number of 
cases, however, 
a thickening of 
the lining mem- 
brane of the 
throat remains, and soon after, another cold 
supervening increases the difficulty. 

Again there comes apparently restored, or at 
least partially restored, health. But after a few 
months a continuons cough sets in. A little ex- 
pectoration, perhaps bloody, comes on, and the 
physician, when the patient consults him, finds 
irreparable injury of the lang. Ono liable to 
such attacks should early consult a skilled prac- 
titioner, and if need be, flee from the place in 
which the tendency first shows itself. 

A total change of residence and of occupation 
from sedentary indoor life to one more active 
and out of doors may radically remove all diffi- 
culty. But these “colds” come on most fre- 
quently without our recognizing their cause. The 
patient will generally refer his difficulty to an un- 
wonted exposure, either necessary, or the result 
of some thoughtless imprudence. ‘The fact that 
evil may occur should induce all of us to avoid, 
if possible, all unnecessary exposures of any 
kind. Especially should this be attended to in 
families predisposed to consumption. And daily 
walking and daily cold bathingt are the best pre- 
ventive measures, 






























Mental Trouble—Depression of Mind. 

The question often arises whether anxiety 
about health ever produces or hastens consump- 
tion. I have never seen a case in which mental 
trouble or mental depression seemed to be the 
primary cause of consumption. There is no 
doubt, however, that it will hasten the fatal ter- 
mination of it, if it has already commenced. 

On the contrary, a bold front or determination 
not to give up withont a manly struggle to pre- 
vent it, will not infrequently be successful. I 
have known cases in which a desponding and 
openly expressed opinion by the physician, that 
no hope existed, has pierced like a sword the 
heart of the victim, and the patient has run down 
steadily and quickly. 

On the contrary, I have seen cases in which 
very grave disease existed, and in which hope 
was expressed, even when there was scarcely a 
foothold for hope to rest on, and it has proved 
the stimulus needed for a long continuous effort, 
and a final recovery from disease after years of 
contest with it. But this most desirable end, it 
must be confessed, is rather rare, and is the re- 





*One of the worst causes of a “cold taking” is not the 
walking, but the standing and talking with friends on 
—_ _ cold wind finds readier access to the ha- 

me when it is thas quiet. Usually the talker finds 
himself if chilled and uneasy, and often in a day or two the 

“cold” is followed by cough, ete. 

tThe following method of taking a cold water bath has 
been fonnd useful in many cases, where a sponge or show- 
er bath would thorough! ehint the bather. Moreover the 
quantity of water =o so small that no aoe re- 
mains for neg zh daily even the 

rest person in “y +t nity. 

Rules for the bath: Ist. Take a basin full of water. 2d. 
Use the hand instead of a sponge. 3d. Wipe dry one part 
before another 

Course to be Pottowed white while ‘taking it: Ist. Let the head, 
neck, acms, and front of body be thoroughly rubbed well 
with at haud. 2d. With wet towels held in-both 





hands, thoroughly wash the shoniders and back. Then let 
the part be wi and warmly clothed before tonching the 
parted parts, Put one foot into the basin, and wash the 


of each leg, wiping each, ¥.." re over the basin 
wile — me hips. Soap shou ld be used daily or 
of such a 
daily bath fe Ineateatnble, and the cleaning of the skin, 
throngh which a large bn yuene 3 of used food-material is 
Alaaharged, renders a great service to the genera} health, 








laid down for guidance. 

We should, therefore, support, by all means in 
our power, the courage of a person tending to 
consumption, and tell him as strongly as possible 
that some, apparently even of the most hopeless 
cases, have recovered under strict rules of health 


perhaps quite as much as from medicine, although 
that is not to be ignored. This duty to the pa- 
tient should not, however, prevent a physician 
from telling the exact truth to friends. This, Ii 
think, should be always done. 
————<@o————____ 
CONGRESSIONAL MANNERS. 

It used often to be a reproach by the English 
and other foreigners, that the manners displayed 
in the American Congress were rude, noisy, and 
sometimes disgraceful; and there was a time 
when this reproach was not a very unjust one. 

Not twenty-five years ago, it was not an alto- 
gether unheard-of event for pistols to be drawn, 
not only in the National House of Representa- 
tives, but in the more sedate and dignified Sen- 
ate itself. 

Amid the violence of the party warfare just 
before the outbreak of the civil war, many scenes 
occurred in the halls of Congress which were the 
reverse of creditable to the actors in them. On 
one occasion, during 2 debate in the House, a 
sharp altercation took place between two mem- 
bers from Illinois. One of them had bitterly at- 
tacked Stephen A. Douglas, then a great party 
leader; and the other, a devoted friend of Doug- 
las, had savagely retorted, saying as he closed, 
that the other had ‘“‘sneaked like a cur from the 
proof of his charges.”’ 

The first member made a rush for his antago- 
nist; but before he had reached him, the champion 
of Douglas had snatched up his overcoat, and had 
drawn a pistol from its pocket, which he pointed 
directly at his approaching enemy. Members, 
however, rushed in between them, and thus pre- 
vented what seemed about to become a bloody 
fray. 

At another time, the venerable Thaddeus Ste- 
vens was making a very bitter speech, which so 
stung his political opponents that twenty or 
thirty rushed towards him, some of them grasp- 
ing weapons in their pockets, while Stevens’s 
friends rallied around Kim for his defence and 
protection. At that moment, the two parties in 
the House seemed on the very point of a general 
personal conflict. 

Such scenes, happily, never occur in these 
more orderly and civilized days. Itis very rarely, 
indeed, that we hear of anything like a personal 
encounter between members of Congress, either 
inside or outside its halls. 

The debates are often warm, and sometimes 
descend into unbecoming violence of speech. 
Members twit each other, and are sarcastic, and 
scold each other, and use severe epithets; but 
Congressional duels are obsolete, and Congress- 
ional fisticuffs occur so seldom that scarcely an 
instance can be remembered for years. 

In the House of Representatives, moreover, in 
which being the more populous body, we should 
naturally expect less decorum than in the Senate, 
there are now much less noise and confusion and 
obtrusive bad manners than existed twenty years 
ago, Members who make speeches often very 
long and dull, are listened to with more patience 
than formerly; and itis seldom that the House 


‘ing his trade. 





so far loses its self-control as to deprive the 
Speaker of the power to quell it at will. 

It is not too much to say, indeed, that the man- 
ners of our Congress of to-day compare very fa- 
vorably with those of the great deliberative 
bodies of the old world. In the English House 
of Commons, members still wear their hats while 
the body is in session; an unpopular speaker’s 
voice is still coughed down, and drowned amid 
unseemly cat-calls and the rude scraping of feet; 
and even Prime Ministers, when they say un- 
pleasant things, are interrupted and disturbed by 
loud vocal disapproval. 

The French Chamber of Deputies presents, if 
possible, a yet worse example of manners. 
Scarcely a week passes that some violent scene 
does not occur in its hall; and sometimes these 
scenes are really disgraceful in eminent and in- 
telligent men. 

Several reasons might be given for the happy 
improvement which has taken place in the legis- 
lative halls of our nation, but the main reason 
is because public opinion in this country has be- 
come emphatic in its condemnation of bad 
manners and duelling propensities in its public 
men. The rowdy Congressman finds that his 
swagger and browbeating ways do not advance 
his political prospects, Gentlemanliness ix 2 more 
profitable as well as a more self-satisfying quali- 
fication for rising in political life. 

+e = 
TRUST. 


Sometime when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The be oer our weak judgments here have 


The things 0° 3 which we fr ieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
8 stars shine most in dee per tints of biue, 
And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart!’ 
God's plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold. 
We must not tear the close shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, throngh patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, ma y rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, God knew the best ! 


oo 


APPRENTICE SCHOOLS. 

Boys now-a-days scarcely know what being an 
apprentice means, althongh it was formerly the 
great event of most boys’ lives. This was the 
case not merely with those who learned trades. 
All the vocations and professions had their ap- 
prentices. Knights had their pages; physicians 
and lawyers took apprentices; and almost every 
man who understood a vocation, had some boy 
with him to whom he was imparting it. 

Business was then conducted upon a very 
small seale. A man would be a roadside black- 
smith for fifty years, and never have any other 
assistance than that of two or three apprentices, 
who would come to him at the age of fourteen, 
serve him until they were twenty-one, and then 
give place to others. 

In large towns, like Philadelphia and Boston, a 
mechanic who kept two or three journeymen, was 
thought to be a very thriving person indeed; and, 
as we see from Franklin’s bequest to the city of 
Boston, 2 mechanic could set up in business upon 
two hundred dollars capital. 

In those days, going apprentice was an event 
to which boys looked forward for years. It was 
like changing parents; for the apprentice used to 
live in his employer’s family, and was under his 
government and control. The boy entered into 
a solemn covenant with him. Here is a part of 
an indenture of the last century,—such a one as 
young Ben Franklin signed in 1718: 

“Tue said apprentice, his master faithfully shall 
serve, his secrets keep, his lawful commands every- 
where gladly do. He shall do no dainage to his said 
master, nor see it to be done of others, but to his 
power shall let (prevent), or forthwith give notice to 
Nis said master of the same. ) 

“The goods of his said master he shall not waste, 
nor the same withont license of him to any give or 
lend. Hurt to his said master he shall not do, cause, 
nor procure to be done. He shall neither buy nor 
sell without his master’s license. Taverns, inns, or 
ale houses he shall not heunt. At cards, dice, tables, 
or any other unlawfal game, he shall not play. Mat: 
rimony he shall not contract; nor from the service 
of his said master day nor night absent himself.” 

The emplorer, therefore, was both master and 
father. This absolute power was frequently 
abused. 

The first two years of the boy’s apprenticeship 
he was in many cases servant of all work. He 
blacked his master’s boots, fed his pigs, turned 
the grindstone, drove the cows, and, as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott reports of Scotland, was liable in some 
strict families “to spend half his time across his 
mistress’ knee.” 

The hours of labor then were from sunrise to 
sunset in the summer, and from sunrise to nine 
o’clock in the evening in the winter. 

The wages of an apprentice were about snffi- 
cient to buy the material for his clothes; and if 
he had sixpence a week over, he was a Incky 
boy. Usnally, however, he did succeed in learn- 
His master had time to teach him, 
nd it was to his master’s interest that he should 
become 2 competent workman as soon as possi- 
ble. 

But all this has passed. The steam engine 
has changed everything. The master, what is he 
now? Where is he? He is a capitalist, a direct- 
or, « president of a company. He may never see 


his workmen, if indeed he ever enters his fac- 
tory. 

Nor is there any one else to teach apprentices, 
for each foreman has in charge a large roomful 
of men and machinery, and cannot spare, from 


his exacting and ceaseless duties, much time for 
instructing an ignorant boy. Hence, it has be- 
come a matter of extreme difficulty for a boy in 
the United States, England, Germany or France, 
to become really skilful in any trade. To many 
boys it is impossible. 

To meet this difficulty, which increases every 
year, apprentice schools have been established in 
Europe, to which boys are regularly bound, as of 
old, and at which they acquire a trade and an ed- 
ucation at the same time. Some large private 
establishments in France maintain such a school 
for the express purpose of training the superior 
workmen whom they need, and must have. 

During the first year, the young apprentice 
spends about half the working day in the shops, 
and two hours in school. When he is older, and 
has served three years, he works seven and a- 
half hours in the shops, and three hours in the 
school-room. 

English manufacturers are becoming awake to 
the necessity of rearing workmen who can com- 
pete with the skilled artisans of France and Ger- 
many. We, too, are following slowly in the same 
course. 

It has been lately suggested that part of 
the huge bequest of Stephen Girard should be ex- 
pended in founding apprentice schools of this 
kind, which would carry out the will of the donor 
more effectually than has hitherto been found 
possible. The trustees have more income than 
they know what to do with, and in this way their 
surplus could be advantageously expended. 
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RESTRAINED BY A CHILD. 

A visitor to Moyamensing, the great city prison in 
Philadelphia, tells a pathetic story. A gang of iles- 
perate ruffians associated themselves a few years ago 
in Pennsylvania, for the purpose of breaking into 
banks. Their plan was to gag or murder the watch- 
man before opening the vaults. 

A man named Watson was the leader of this gang, 
and being now under arrest in his cell, inquired ea- 
gerly of the visitor if a certain bank in Northumber- 
land, Pa., had ever been broken open. 

“We planned to rob that bank a year ago,” he 
said, “‘but we couldn’t do it. It was not because it 
was guarded in any special way, for it wasn’t. But 
it was because of a little child. 

“Three evenings we were hid, waiting ready to 
knock the janitor on the head when he made his 
rounds. Buteach time he had that innocent baby 
by the hand, and we’d have had to kill her too. We 
couldn't do it. I’m a bad man, boss, and I’m not 
afraid of any man living. But I couldn't bring my- 
self to hurt that little un.” 

The human instinct, the germ of pity and love, lies 
hid somewhere, we venture to hope, in the worst na- 
ture. Some years ago Anton Probst, a stolid Ger- 
man servant, killed his employer, a farmer in Penn- 
sylvania, his wife and six children, in order to rob 
the house. He made his escape, but returned after a 
couple of hours and was arrested, while feeding the 
stock. 

When asked why he came back, he said he thought 
of a calif and some poultry that were shut up, and he 
“couldn’t bear to think of the dumb things starving 
to death.” 

He had worked ona farm in Germany, and had had 
charge of the live stock. In other words, the only 
humane feeling in his soul had been nurtured by 
dumb animals. 

It is much to know that it was there. If we conld 
but remember always that in the worst man there 
still lingers this divine spark of heavenly fire, our 
own lives would be ennobled by that charity which 
our Master gave to the world to make it more akin 
to heaven. 
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A NOBLE MAN. 

Some of the grandfathers of the boys who read the 
Companion can remember a solid, respectable journal, 
which their fathers read with an almost devout re- 
spect. Itwas The North American and United States 
Gazette, edited by Joseph R. Chandler. 

Other newspapers might be mistaken, or exagger- 
ate, or even lie, in behalf of their own party; but 
Whigs and Democrats alike waited to hear what 
Chandler would say when a political statement was 
questioned, certain that he would give the plain, un- 
colored truth. There was a dignity, a sincerity, 
a purity, in the utterances of this old-time journalist, 
which modern editors might study with profit. 

Many gray-headed people heard with surprise that 
Chandler died the other day in Philadelphia; sur- 
prise that he had lived so long. He seemed to them 
to belong wholly to the generation of their fathers. 
He was born in a little New England farm-house 
when Washington was still President, when the 
country had not ceased to mourn for Franklin, and 
in the very month when an unknown young lieuten- 
ant, named Bonaparte, watched the King of France 
put on the red cap of the Commune, and smile fatu- 
ously at the mob from the Tuileries. 

The New England boy worked hard, educated him- 
self, came to the Quaker city as a teacher of boys, 
and continued to teach them while he was known 
to the country aa its greatest journalist. 

The later part of his life is, however, the most 
worthy of attention. At the age of seventy-three, 
when other men think themselves justified in resting 
from labor, awaiting their call from the Master 
above, Mr. Chandler gave himself up to the work of 
prison reform. 

For seventeen years, the noble man visited the 
great prisons of Philadelphia twice each day, giving 
up the whole of daylight to the work. He knew 
every prisoner personally, taught many of them to 
read, interested himself in their future, and took 
charge of them when they left the prison gates. 

He was a most courtly and gracious gentleman. 
Yet nothing that was mean or false could long en- 
dure his steady, clear eye. “In all his life,’’ says an 
old friend, “I have never known him speak unkindly 
of or to a human being. A slight shrug and silence 
was his most seyere reproof,”” 
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He died in his great old age as calmly as a cloud 
melts into the dawn uf a newday. The poor and 
the vicious of the great city where he lived knew 
that they had lost their best friend. The story of a 
long, true, beautiful life, such as this, ought to put 
new vigor into each boy’s noblest purposes. The path 
is open. It leads to immortality. Who among our 
boys will walk in it? 

—+@>——___—_—_—_- 
BOWING TO AN AUDIENCE. 

At two or three Commencements which we attend- 
ed this year, the students gave evidence that there 
were two things which they could not do. Most of 
them looked well, and performed well their parts; 
but not one in ten walked gracefully across the plat- 
form, or made a becoming bow. 

The bowing was more ungraceful than the walking. 
Sometimes it was a bob, and sometimes a slant. It 
seemed as if Fourth of July ramrods had got into 
the backs of young men, they showed such a curious 
inaptitude to express respect by bending them. 

The average walk was but little better. In this, 
the young ladies are as deficient as the young gentle- 
men. Perhaps they are hampered by their clothes; 
but, certainly, very few young ladies who walk 
across 2 platform in view of an audience do it with 
ease and grace. Ordinarily this defect is not noticed, 
but it is painfully manifest on occasions of ceremony. 

In truth, our system of education, until very re- 
cently, made small account of the human body. It 
assumed that naturé could be trusted to accomplish 
its fit development. And so it could, if we liveda 
natural life. The most graceful persons we have 
ever known were those who had a free range among 
the fields and hills during the period of growth, with- 
out being oppressed or cramped by excessive labor. 
Few of us, however, now can enjoy a free range of 
the fields and hills. American life is artificial, Our 
habits are sedentary; and the body will not develop 
harmoniously and completely unless we give it regu- 
lar and systematic aid, 

The time is coming, we hope, when the last portion 
of the school day will be spentin educating the body. 
One day, perhaps, there will be something like mili- 
tary drill; on the next, some of the lighter gymnastic 
exercises; and twice a week, perhaps, exercises of 
the nature of dancing, which is the best ever devised 
for promoting a graceful carriage, and a tranquil, 
unabashed demeanor in the presence of others. Stu- 
dents will then be more likely to walk across the 
platform gracefully, and to know how to bow to the 
dignitaries seated upon it. 

—or—__-—_——- 
SAVING “HER ARM.” 

The medical education of women has not yet passed 
out of the region of hostilecriticism. Perhaps an inci- 
dent told in the biography of “Sister Dora,” an Eng- 
lish nurse, may disarm some critics. It suggests, if 
it does nothing more, that women as doctors, may be 
more conservative than male physicians. 

One night, a fine healthy man was brought into the 
hospital, with his arm torn and twisted by a machine. 
The doctor said the arm must be amputated at once, 
in order to save the man’s life. 

The groaning sufferer turned from the doctor to 
Sister Dora. Seeing her scrutinizing, pitying expres- 
sion, he exclaimed, “‘O Sister, save my arm for me! 
It’s my right arm!’ 

On it depended, as the Sister well knew, the man’s 
wife and children for support. She had been in- 
structed by the surgeon, and had gained much expe- 
rience in what is known as conservative surgery. 

“I believe I can save this arm if you will let me 
try,” she said, addressing the doctor. 

“Are you mad?” he replied, with some asperity. 
*‘Mortification will set in in a few hours. Nothing 
but amputation can save his life.” 

The man united with Sister Dora in begging the 
doctor to consent that she might try to save the arm. 
“Well,” he said, as he walked away, ‘remember it’s 
your arm; if you choose to have this man’s death 
on your conscience, I shall not interfere; but [ wash 
my hands of him.” 

Sister Dora watched and nursed “her arm” night 
and day for three weeks. She prayed over it also. 
One day, she begged the doctor to look at it. With 
ill grace, he did,—and then the nobility of the man 
came out. 

“Why, you have saved it!’’ he exclaimed, “and it 
will be a useful arm to him for many a long year.” 

Then calling the rest of the hospital staff, he showed 
them the straightened, healthy arm, and bade them 
mark “what might be done.” 

One knows not which to admire the most, the skill 
of Sister Dora, or the magnanimity of the physician. 
——————~+or—____—- 
COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

It is a curious fact that color-blind people are of- 
ten not aware of their defect of vision. Even scien- 
tific men fail to detect this want of discernment in 
themselves, and imagine that they onlycall colors by 
different names from other people. They see dis- 
tinctly yellow and blue, with their combinations, but 
fail to discern sometimes red, sometimes green, and 
occasionally both. 

A recent theory of the cause of color-blindness is 
plausible. The eye is capable of four distinct color- 
sensations, blue, yellow, red andgreen. These arise, 
however, from only two sources, each of which has 
a donble action, producing the sensations of two 
complementary colors. One of the sonrces of sensa- 
tion corresponds to blue and yellow, the other to red 
and green. Color-blind people are deficient in the 
latter source of sensation, and can distinguish, 
therefore, only blue and yellow, with their com- 
pounds. 

The number of people afflicted in this way is much 
larger than is commonly supposed, averaging one in 
every twenty-five men. Women are rarely troubled. 

—~>—_— 
WATER-MELON SEEDS, 

A Chinese gentleman is proud of his long and 
pointed nails, which sometimes are allowed to grow 
an inch beyond the tip of the finger. They mark him 
as, belonging to the aristocracy who do no manual la- 
bor. Besides this distinguishing mark, he finds them 
useful in cracking water-melon seeds and extracting 
their atom of kernel. 

' In this country these seems are esteemed by boys 











and girls, who use them as pellets in a water-melon 
frolic. But the Chinese consider them a delicacy. 
No feast is without them. Every wayside inn places 
them before its customers. 

If two friends meet to drink tea, the cup is accom- 
panied by a plate of melon-seeds. A child spends his 
one “cash” for them, as our boys do their penny for 
candy. 

—<+oo—____— 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

Lawrence Sterne’s saying, ‘‘So quickly, sometimes, 
has the wheel of fortune turned round, that manya 
man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that charity 
which his own piety had projected,”’ was once illus- | 
trated in the case of a New Orleans banker. He 
helped to build a charity home. Subsequently he lost 
his fortune, and became an inmate of the home he had 
aided tofound. A few months ago John W. Wilson 
was one of the wealthiest men in Omaha. He went 
to Leadville and engaged in mining operations. 
One day, not long since, he called at the Sisters’ 
Hospital for a piece of bread. These two illustra- 
tions may serve to introduce the following anecdote 
of Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, the first Chief 
Justice of the United States. The Hartford Courant 
tells the story: 

Among his many excellences, he was devoid of any 
foolish pride and ostentation, ‘and was a man of un- 
common common-sense. His father had given hima 
house and farm in Bloomfield (then Wintonbury) be- 
fore he was married, and about the time he began to 
practise law at the courts in Hartford. 

He was accustomed at that time to walk into the 
city paeige | court-time, and then to walk back in the 
evening, that he might attend to his cattle and his 
other home cares, 

One day as he was walking into Hartford, he met 
an acquaintance of his, Mr. N., a man of wealth, rid- 
in be his own luxurions carriage. 

ir. N., “Mr. Ellsworth, [am surprised to see 
a a. like you going on foot; why don’t you ride?” 

“T have observed,” replied ‘he, “thatmen generally 
have to walk some pert of their lives, and I choose to 
do my walking while [am young and able to do it.” 

This remark had the more significance when it 
eame to be taken in connection with the fact that 
this same Mr. N. afterward lost his property and was 
obliged to do his walking in the feebleness of his ad- 
vancing years; while Mr. Ellsworth, by his own tal- 
ents and industry, had accumulated an ample for- 
tune, and travelled about in his own carriage. 

——_ +o -—- 

THE LABORERS AND THE FLOWERS. 

The love of the beautiful is innate in human nat- 
ure, and nothing seems more certain to call it out 
than the sight of a flower. Little children playing in 
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the dirt of a city street will brighten in the posses- 
sion of a blossom, and the following incident record- 


ed by the Congregationalist shows that the love of | 


flowers is not outgrown by toil-hardened men: 


Taking a walk one refreshing spring morning, we 
met three pint, men, poorly dressed, who stood 
looking in upon a la 
quite full of yellow and purple crocuses. “It doesa 
man good to see the like,” said one. “And how the 
woman and the baby would like ‘em,”’ said another, 
for to him, doubtless, there was but one woman and 
one baby in all the world. 

“And the good of it is that they grow for the poor 
as well as the rich,”’ said the third. And so the peo- 
ple who planted the flowers had done a good deed for 
three men who perhaps had little cheer or hope in 
life. 

—— +o 


RESISTING TEMPTATION. 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript tells of 
a little girl, who, though a bunch of mischief, did on 
one occasion resist temptation in a heroic style. 
She had taken a fancy to play with the key of her 
father’s desk, often taking it out for the purpose. 
One day he told her never to take it out again, fear- 
ing it might be lost. 


Some few days after he was lying half-asleep on 
the sofa, the little daughter playing beside him. The 
sudden stillness of the room roused him to the fact 
that she had a eared, and seeing the door to the 
next room where the desk stood was open, he stole 
softly towards it to see what the child was i 

There she stood, just in front of the coveted key, 
both tiny hands clasped behind her back, and leaning 
forward on her tiptoes she kissed it gently. 

The father crept unseen to his sofa, and in a mo- 
ment she came and stood beside him, both hands still 
folded behind her, and said, ***My’ ‘didn’t touch the 
key ‘cause papa told her not to.” 

a +> 
POPULARITY. 

Nothing is so fickle as popularity, a fact which 
both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield have 
keenly apprehended. A London paper says: 

Scarcely two years ago, and the Police Magistrate 
was occupied in poniching the mob for breaking Mr. 
Gladstone’s windows in Harley Street. For the last 
few days, that street has been crowded and that man- 
sion thronged day and night with admiring and en- 
thusiastic crowds. 

A month or two ago, Lord Beaconsfield would, on 
arriving at Windsor, have received a complete ova- 
tion; but on Saturday last, it woul appear that, after 
the marriage ceremony, he walked with his personal 
“attendant” from the C astle, and passed into the 
Great Western Station on his return to London with- 
out notice and without a cheer. Tempora mutantur. 

= —_——_—_— +> —___——_ 
CONVERSE ON WHAT YOU READ. 

The following paragraphs, taken from the Chris- 
tian at Work, show that some youths of both sexes 
have adopted Bacon’s saying so far as to practise two 
of its precepts. The saying referred to is, “Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.” 

It wasa beautiful sight, the other evening, at which 
we were allowed — 2 look, and no more. Itwasa 
circle of young ladiesand gentlemen gathered tospend 
an hour with the young daughter of the house, in 
talking over, not the opera, nor the theatre, nor the 
fashions, nor the latest gossip, but Thomas ‘Hughes’ 
new book, “The Manliness o "Christ. 

Surely things cannot be going all awry when a cir- 
cle of bright, merry, pleasure-loving young people 
can find pleasure in ‘spending an evening in such an 
occupation as this. 





——+@>——_—__——__ 
NOT PLEASED. 

Ladies who apologize for their dinner are not al- 
ways pleased when their apologies are received as 
truthful: 

A Danbury man tells a good story of his aunt, who 
is a model housekeeper and a scrupulous stickler for 
a good table. The clergyman called near the dinner- 
hour and was pressed to stay to the meal. At the 
table there was a good supply of well-prepared food, 
but the lady felt compelled to make many apologies 
for imaginary deficiencies. In the grace the clergy- 
man asked our Heavenly Father to “bless the frugal 





wn, on Commonwealth Avenue, | 





meal,” The Jady was yery angry, 
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UNION WEB HAMMOCKS 


pay large dividends in health, comfort and happiness. Style 
DB Bis the family favorite. 


A GOOD MEDICINE. 
The Hammock 
is Nature’s own Remedy for a wearied and overworked 
brain or body. 
A Summer Remedy. 

The Hammock is prepared expressly for use during the 

hot and sultry days of Summer. Its effects are magical. 
A Pleasant Medicine. 

The Hammock is a most delightful medicine to take. 
Chikiren cry for it, and tired men of business sigh for it. 
Try it. 

An Inexpensive Medicine. 

Twenty-three ounces of the improved Union Web Ham- 
mock is sufficient fer family use, from baby to grand- 
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Directions. 
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spreading branches of some pleasant grove. 
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A Summer Luxury. 


ow that the hot, sultry days of midsummer are upon us, the luxury and 


the comfort of a hammock are best appreciated, 





happiness. The Union Web Hammocks are warranted to be the strongest 


and cheapest in the market. 
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han:mocks at manufacturers’ prices. 
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For the Companion. 


POOR JUAN’S BREVIARY. 


He was a widow’s only son, 
A boy of feeble brain; 

And duller lad no mother had 
in all the land of Spain. 


No wit to earn his meat or drink 
He caught at trade or school; 

With shame the widow wept to think 
Her Juan was a fool. 

She wet him to the priory 
Some p! Y, there to win; 

The abbot heard her tale, and took 
The simple stranger in. 


He wore the cowl, he kissed the cross, 
lle handled book and beads ; 
The friars plied his stupid head 
With litanies and creeds, 
*Twas vain. Tho’ lines on lines they taught, 
He could learn only three, 
“T love the Lord, 
I trust the Lord, 
I hope the Lord to see.” 


All day he drudged about the grounds, 
And nightly on the floor 
He croached before the chapel shrine, 
And said that lesson o’er. 
The friars marked his faithful ways, 
And pondered, every man, 
“The gentle dunce may be a saint! 
He serves as best he can.” 
’Twas all poor Juan’s thought a work, 
And speech on bended knee, 
“T love the Lord, 
I trust the Lord, 
I hope the Lord to see.” 


No more he ever knew on earth. 
One morn within his cell 

They found the boy too sound asleep 
To hear the matin bell. 


With folded hands he lay, like one 


He saw the Lord indeed. 


Next summer, where, in fair Seville, 
His form to dust they gave, 
A lily sprouted from his breast, 
And bloomed upon his grave. 
THERON Brown. 


+o 


For the Companion, 
A SECRET MEETING. 

Some time ago, the Rev. Dr. Hill, of Virginia, 
related the following story: In his youth, he en- 
tered Hampden-Sidney College, where, at the 
time, Christianity was little respected among the 
classes, and the institution did not contain a sin- 
gle Christian student. 

Young Hil! did not live a religious life, but he 
retained religious impressions from the teachings 
of his mother, who had but recently died. The 
memory of her life and words thrust itself upon 
him in all his associations, and the scoffing and pro- 
fane fan of his classmates at serious things dis- 
turbed his conscience. 

He endured this for a long time, till it became 
a question whether he would quite give himself 
up to the influences which surrounded him, or 
make a serious effort to resist them. He had no 
Bible. He did not like to procure one for fear he 
should ‘be ridiculed. ‘At last, from a friendly 
family in the neighborhood, he borrowed a re- 
ligious book. It was the work of a Scottish min- 
ister, and full of plain and holy truths. 

Young Hill took his first opportunity to read 
it, first locking his door, and hoping he should 
not be disturbed. Before long, a student clam- 
ored so boisterously for admission- that he was 
obliged to let him in. The book lay on the bed, 
and the visitor took it up and looked at it with 
surprise. 

“Hill, do you read such books?” 

Momentary cowardice made the young man 
hesitate, but he mastered himself, and replied, 
“Yes, I do.” 

“Well,’’ said the fellow-student, with unex- 
pected emotion, “you may be a Christian, but J 
can’t. Icame here a professor of religion, bat I 
struck my colors, and went over to the enemy.” 

They had some further conversation, and Hill 
learned that there were two other well-disposed 
fellows in the college who might welcome his 
confidence, and finally it was decided to invite 
them to his room. 

The four young men met and tried to holda 
religious meeting. It was a new thing to them 
all. Their efforts were crude and incoherent 
enough, but they were sincere. 

Their attempt to sing attracted listeners, and 
then the storm burst. A mob of students 
crowded the hall, and the uproar was such that 
the college officers had to come and disperse them. 

That evening at chapel prayers the President 
inquired the cause of the disturbance, and learned 
the truth. He assured young Hill and his three 
friends that they should be protected. 

“*You shall hold your next meeting in my par- 
lor,”’ said he, ‘and I will be one of your num- 
ber.”’ 

Saturday came again, and the meeting at the 
President's house was attended not only by the 
four students, but by half the college. That was 
the beginning of a work that swept through the 
institution. Ridicule and reckless impiety were 
silenced, and scorners became worshippers. 

The influence of the new religious life in the 
college spread through all the town and into the 
surrounding country; but its most interesting 
results were in-the young: men who first felt its 
power, and who had their long futore before 


them. Some of these, like Dr. Hill himself, be- 
came clergymen, and the student who interrupt- 
ed Hill in his reading, became President of a col- 
lege in the West. 

So did one good old book, cherished in secret 
by a single hungry heart,—a little good amidst a 
great deal of evil,—make itself felt, and prove a 
seed of large blessing. 
+o 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

“Old Hannah,” the colored woman in whose 
arms President Jackson’s wife died, and who was 
present at the General's death-bed, is sti)l living 
in Tennessee. She is still serving as a nurse, 
though eighty-nine years old. To a correspon- 
dent of the Cincinnati Commercial she gave the 
following account of Gen. Jackson’s death: 


“Ole master was sick when he came home 
from Washington last time. He hada bad cough, 
but I never saw him bleed at the lungs, as they 
say he did, and I was with him or about him all 
the time. 

‘During the last year of his life his breakfast 
was a raw egg, beaten up with browi sugar, and 
milk right from the cow. About 11 o’clock hot 
corn griddle-cakes and a glass of fresh butter- 
milk, which he liked very much, was taken to 


him. 

“On Friday morning before he died he ate as 
common. On Saturday when I fetched him his 
egg and milk he was lying on the bed with his 
eyes closed, and did not move. I asked George 
if he was asleep. 

“Ole master then opened his eyes, and I hand- 
ed him the glass. He held it in his hand a little 
while looking at me, and said,— 

***Well, Hannah, you will soon be done bring- 
ing this to your old master.’ 

“‘He spoke very feeble. 

“About an hour before he died he come to. 
We had all thonght he was gone before that. 
Young Master Andrew leaned over him and said, 
‘Father, do you know me?” 

**‘Oh yes, my son, I know you.’ 

“Then Dick, the cook, asked if he knew him. 
He nodded that he did, and said, ‘Richard, hand 
me my specs.’ He always called him Richard. 
They were handed to him from the bureau. 

“Ole master wet them with his tongue, wiped 
them with the sheet, and put them on. He 
looked around at us all and said, ‘Where’s r 
George and Hannah? I have it that you shall be 
taken care of.’ 

‘He saw Mrs. Adams, young mistress’s sister, 
who lived in the family. She was standing by, 
crying. He said to her, ‘‘“Mrs. Adams, while a 
bit of my property is left you may call it yours.’ 

“He then turned to us all again and said, ‘I 
want you all to meet me in heaven. My words 
are for you all. God is no respecter of color. I 
hope to be saved through the blood of Christ. I 
am in God and God is in me. Hedwelleth in me 
and I in Him.’ 

“T shall never forget it. Ihave often tried to 
say it myself when near death’s door, but shrank 
back for fear I was unworthy. 

‘"While saying these words he was propped up 
on pillows. He asked to have them drawn out. 
Young mistus cried, ‘No, don’t, George, don’t!’ 
but master gave George a look which showed he 
meant it should be done, 

“George took two out. Ole master sighed, 
hunched up his shoulders, drew just one breath, 
and all was over. There was no struggle. 

‘Young mistus fainted and was carried to her 
room. The darkies could not be driven out. Our 
master, our father, was gone. We looked upon 
him as though we had as much right there as 
Master Andrew.”’ 


eibhianiliameyinnis 
CAUGHT IN A WOLF-TRAP. 

In Burgundy, France, the trap used for wolves 
requires two men to set it. Its springs are deli- 
cate and powerful, and require but a slight touch 
to cause the iron jaws armed with rows of teeth 
to shut with terrible force and tenacity. Sad ac- 
cidents sometimes happen to men, through care- 
lessly stepping on one of these traps. All The 

fear Round relates one such: 


Some years ago a trap was pfaced near a de- 
serted footway, the nsual warning precautions 
being taken. 

The same day a young man left his home a lit- 
tle before sunset, and for the purpose of shorten- 
ing the distance he had to go, took his way across 
the forest, and came exactly on the track where 
the trap was set, 

The night was nearly dark, and he failed to ob- 
serve that several little pieces of string were 
swinging to and fro in the breeze from the 
branches of the thicket near him. Suddenly he 
felt a terrible shock, accompanied by most in- 
tense pain, the bones of his leg being apparently 
crushed to splinters. 

He was caught in the wolf-trap. 

The first few moments of pain and suffering 
over, he must have comprehended the danger of 
his position, and had, it is presumed, endeavored 
to open the serrated iron jaws which held him 
fast. 

But the trap refused to give up its prey. 

At each movement of his y the iron teeth 
buried themselves deeper in his flesh. His agony 
must have been of exquisite description. 

He probably shouted, and would have contin- 
ued to shout, however hopelessly, for help, had 
it not been for the fear of attracting the wolves 
that might be lurking in the neighborhood. 

He had under his coat a small hatchet; and 
with this he trusted to defend himself. As the 
@ight lengthened, the moon rose and shed her 
pale light over the forest. 

He may now be pictured immovable, with eyes 
and ears on the qui vive, his body in the most ex- 
eruciating torment, listening and waiting. 

All at once, far, very far off, he hears indistinct 
sounds. 

Approaching with rapidity, these sounds be- 
come cries and yells. They are those of wolves 
on the track—demons, which in a few minutes 
would be upon him, carried direct to the spot by 
the trails set for the destruction of his destroy- 
ers. 

A few minutes more and he was surrounded by 
a cordon of yellow flame from the eyes of the 
brutes, the animals themselves, which he could 





scarcely distinguish, sending forth their terrible 
yells ful] in his face, 


On the following morning, when the unforta- 
nate forester who set the trap came to examine 
it, he found it at the foot of the oak, deluged 
with blood, the bone of a human leg upright be- 
tween the iron teeth, and all around, scattered 
about the turf and the path, a quantity of human 
remains. 

Shreds of a coat and other articles of clothing 
were discovered near the spot. 

With the assistance of some dogs, which were 
put on the scent, three wolves, their heads cut 
open with a hatchet, were found dying in an ad- 
jacent thicket. 

When the venerable cure of the village, after 
previously endeavoring in every possible way by 
Christian exhortation to prepare his aged mother 
to hear the sad tale, informed her that these re- 
mains of humanity were all that was left of her 
boy, she laughed. 

‘ an it was the laugh of madness; reason had 


—_——__<@>—____ 


FRIEND OF MINE. 


Friend of mine, whose lot was cast 
With me in the distant past, 
Where, like shadows flitting fast, 


Fact and fancy, thought and theme, 
Word and look, begin to seem 
Like a half-remembered dream, 


For the calm thy kindness lent 
To a path of discontent, 
Rough with trial and dissent; 


Gentle words, where such were few, 
Softening blame, where blame was true, 
Praising, where small praise was due; 


For a working dream made good, 
For an ideal understood, 
For thy Christian womanhood; 


For thy marvellous gift to cull 
From our common life and dull, 
Whatsoe’er is beautiful; 


Still for these I owe my debt, 
Memory, with her eyelids wet, 
Fain would thank thee ever yet. 


- 


WHITTIER. 
——_—__ +o — - 


MUSICAL PITCH. 

An F. R. S. might say, ‘I am a philosopher, 
and there is nothing that does not interest me.”’ 
One of its members, Mr. A. T. Ellis, has been 
investigating the subject of musical pitch. Those 
of our readers disposed to music may be inter- 
ested in knowing some of the results of his inves- 
tigation. 


Mr. Ellis obtained a large number of tuning 
forks, and took the measurements of numerous 
organ-pipes. In this way he tested more than 
three hundred and twenty pitches, extending 
from the year 1321 to the present time. 

He finds that at the beginning of this century 
the Lantoeene | pitch was substantially the same 
throughout Europe, and was represented by Han- 
del’s tuning-fork, which is now in the possession 
of Rev. G. T. Driffield, rector of Bow. 

In England, this was the pitch of the London 
Philharmonic Society down to 1828, when it was 
slightly raised by the conductor, Sir George 
Smart. 

Under the baton of Sir Michael Costa the pitch 
rose rapidly, until it has now reached a point 
five-eighths of a tone above what it was in Han- 
del’s day. 

This is the prevalent pitch of the London or- 
chestras, of the _— Crystal Palace, Albert Hall, 
and Alexandra Palace concert organs, and of the 
leading pianos, Broadwood’s, Erard’s, Brins- 
mead’s and Steinway’s, 

The result of this is that when the music of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, or other 
masters who wrote in the pitch of Handel's time 
is now given in England, it is played and sung 
fully three-quarters of a tone and sometimes even 
a whole tone higher than it was written. 

This is exceedingly trying to the sopranos and 
tenors, whose voices are forced up distressingly 
high, and it detracts materially from the richness 
and effect of the music. 

To render the music of the early masters and 
that of recent composers each in the pitch in 
which it was written would require two sets of 
instruments, which is a very serious objection. 

To overcome these difficulties a compromise 
was adopted in France about twenty years ago 
on the recommendation of the French Commis- 
sion. 

This is a golden mean between the two extreme 
pitches of the present time and the early part of 
the century. 

It is three-eighths of a tone lower than the 
high pitch of the London.orchestras, and two- 
eighths of a tone higher than the pitch of Han- 
del’s time. 

The French pitch has been adopted in Madrid, 
in many parts of Germany, as well as elsewhere 
on the continent, and will be tried this season by 
~ Covent Garden opera in London.—New York 

‘imes. 
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THE “BIRD QUESTION.” 

The truth as to the “bird question’’ lies mid- 
way between two facts. For nine months in the 
year, most birds live on insects. If it were not 
for their destruction of myriads of insects, little 
grain or fruit could be raised. The other fact is 
that for the remaining three months the birds eat 
grain and fruits. Noone should grudge them a 
share, but the trouble is that in many cases they 
take the whole crop. The Germantown Telegraph 
suggests that it would be expedient for farmers 
and fruit-growers to adapt themselves to cireum- 
stances. It says: 

We must have birds,’and they should be encouraged, 

and to have fruits we must guard them from birds 
who will take more than their share. 
Agricultural writers tell us that in Europe, where 
the birds are infinitely more numerous than they are 
here, they suffer very little from insects. The birds 
keep the noxious insects pretty well down, but when 
the grain-fields are sown, or the fruit about to ripen, 
boys are hired who with clappers walk about the 
fields and keep the birds away. 

By thus spending a trifle for a few weeks they have 
no difficulty in having full crops in spite of the great 
numbers of feathered tribes. 

Our true policy must be a similar one, to encourage 
the birds and protect the crops. There is no other 
rational ground to take. 

The Telegraph's judgment is confirmed by the 
following incident related by the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial : 

One spring, two or three years ago, a traveller 
passing a country road, near enough Cincinnati for 





the people to have known better, saw a farmer and 


/ 


his men, armed with long poles and stones, engng 
in = ee per) of — . ng off a colony of 
swallows that had nestied under th i 
of their peeing re oy (heen ies 
Every poor little lump of wet mud was dislodged 
48 soon as put in place, and the hapless house-build- 
ers were stoned to death, wounded and driven off, 
till the pretty, peaceful colony was at length de- 
stroyed. 1 
The birds troubled the unfr 
A few months later the 
same premises. 


iendly barwno more. 
Same person passed the 
The stupid farmer’s le fine 
orchard, several acres in extent, | 
solid web of caterpillars. Every — fs 
eee off, and the trees stood bare ou 
without an apple on them. It really lo 
our New England ancestors would } 
“jedgment.” 
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A BATTLE-FIELD EPISODE. | 
A reporter talked with’ @cheerful old Margiand 
veteran, the other day, who: Wore a bandage Found 
his eyes. The man’s story furnishes a fair specimen 
of the droll incidents of warfare, repeated again and 
again in the presence of strife and death. 


“What's your name, my good fellow?” 
“Joe, sir,” he answered, “Joe Parsons.” 
“And what is the matter with you?” 
“Blind, sir—blind as a bat.” 

“In battle?” 
wee Antietam. Both eyes shot out at one 

“TI was hit,” he said, “‘and it knocked me down. I 
lay there all night, and the next day the fight was re- 
newed. I could stand the pain, yer see, but the balls 
were flyin’ all round, and I wanted to get away. I 
couldn’t see nothin’ though. So I waited, and lis- 
tened; and at last I heard a feller groan beyond me. 

“ *Hello,’ says I. 

“ ‘Hello, yourself,’ says he. 

“«*Who be yer?’ said I. 

*“*You're a Yank,’ said he. 

“*So Lam,’ says I, “‘what’s the matter with you?’ 

“« «My leg’s smashed,’ says he. 3 
“Can't yer walk?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“Can yer see?” 

“« «Yes. 

“ ¢Well,’ says I, ‘you're a rebel, but will you do me 
a little favor?” 

«I will,’ says he, ‘ef I ken.’ 

“Then I says, ‘Well, ole butternut, I can’t see noth- 
in’; my eyes is knocked out; but I ken walk. Come 
over yere. Let’s git out o’ this. You p’int the way, 
an’ I'll tote yer off the field on iny back.’ 

“ ‘Agreed,’ says he. 

“And so we managed to get together. 
hands on it, and he got onto my shoulders. 
“I did the walkin’ for both, an’ he did the navigat- 
in’. An’ ef he didn’t make me carry him straight 
into a rebel colonel’s tent, a mile away. He did; 
that’s a fact,”” 





We shook 


QUIETLY CAUGHT. 

Parisian justice, once on the track of a criminal, 
is almost as inevitable as fate. A recent letter from 
the French capital illustrates the ingenious perfec- 
tion of the detective system in that city. No rogue, 
French or foreign, can know but that an officer is 
concealed under the coat of the first servant who 
waits on him. 


A few days since, a young man, dressed in the 
height of fashion, came, with all the other travellers, 
out of the train which had just reached Paris from 
Brussels. He had scarcely quitted the car when he 
was accosted courteously — 

“Do you wish a porter, sir?” 

“The very thing I was looking for. Will you take 
this valise and show me the way to Hotel de la Roun- 
mania, Boulevard St. Michel. As this is my first visit 
to Paris, I prefer going there on foot.” 

“At your service, sir.” 

On they trudged. When they had crossed Point 
St. Michel, the porter, instead of following Boule- 
vard du Palais, turned to the left, went down Quai 
de l’Horologe and entered the Prefecture of Police. 

He said to the owner of the valise,— 

“Tam going to introduce you to the master of the 
house,” as he ushered him into the office of the head 
detective. 

The latter no sooner laid eyes on the stranger than 
he said, “Why, good-day, Mons. Vanwater. You 
have just come from Antwerp, where you stole a 
large sum of money. You have already spent five 
years in jail fora similarcrime. What on earth pos- 
sessed you to want to put up at the Hotel de la Roun- 
mania, where lodgings are dear, when you knew I had 
a chamber at your disposal for which I should not 
charge one cent?” 

The thief was put in a cell until the legal age to 
warrant his extradition reached Paris. It is well 
said, “‘The law has a long arm.” 





———@>—____—_—_—__ 
THE BOY MILTON. 
The following from the London Atheneum suggests 


one answer to the question of the poet Milton’s blind- 
ness in his later years: 


Milton lived in a time when “learning” was held 
of more account than original gifts,and it was at 
twelve years of age that he entered upon that system 
of self-development which was to prepare him for 
the great work he believed himself destined to 
achieve. 

When a boy of twelve, he seized learning, he tells 
us, with such eo oe that he scarcely ever went to 
bed before midnight; and there is no sweeter picture 
than that called to mind by Aubrey of the little en- 
thusiast poring over his books at midnight while the 
family are asleep and the maid-servant is sitting up 
for him. 

Asa natural consequence, when he was, at fifteen, 
sent to St. Paul’s School he had not—for accom- 
plishments, and perhaps for scholarship—an equal 
of his own age in England. 

At Christ College, Cambridge, also he was given to 
late hours, but it was to rob from his sleep time for 
studying all sorts of subjects in all sorts of tongues. 
In short, his habits and his morals were eccentric; 
the first being most abstemious, the second most vir- 
tuous. 


Some of the very best of men have been bad exam- 
ples in their habits of stady—wise for others, but un- 
wise for themselves. Albert Barnes, the celebrated 
commentator, made himself blind by persistent and 
excessive candle-light study in the early morning 


hours. 
————_+@r— 





Aw Irtsu bricklayer was one day brought to the 
Edinburgh Infirmary severely injured by a fall from 
a house-top. The medical man in attendance asked 
the sufferer at what time the accident had occurred. 
“Two o'clock, yer honor,” was the reply. On being 
asked how he came to fix the hour so accurately, he 
answered, “Because I saw the people at dinner 
through a window as I was coming down.” 


“ARE there any woods about here?” asked the 
seeker for summer board of the proprietor of “a 
country house delightfully situated, ten minutes 
walk from the depot, large barn; horses and carriages 
can on reasonable terms; plenty of milk, 


eggs, &c. 

“Waal, yes; there’s Jim Wood, he’s stmaster, 
an’ keeps the West Indy goods store. *Siah Wood’s 
the blacksmith, an’ Thomas Benton Wood, he farms 
it up tu the corners. Be you related to the Woods?” 





—Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
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MISS POLLY ROSE. 

I wish you knew Miss Polly Rose, who lives 
across the street, 

She is the most unlucky girl I ever chanced to 
meet; 

She tumbled down the steps one day and broke 
her pretty nose; 

To see it, you would think it must have stood 
some fearful blows ; 

And then she got a fractured limb when visiting 
one day, 

By falling from a wagon when the horses ran 
away. 


We went around to one side of the fire. There | 
was a quite deep hole in the ground. It was part 
full of ashes and dirt. Bob hoed it all out, then 
scraped in some coals out of the fire. 

‘All ready,”’ said he. 

“All right,’’ said Mr. Moses. 

Mr. Moses brought a big iron kettle all covered 
up tight. 

“What's in it?”’ , 

“Beans,” said h d some pork.” 

He set the kettle in. The hole was quite 
a lot bigger. Bob pnt @oals round, and covered 
coals over, and spread ashes and dirt on top. 

Then Mr. Moses made some bread. He said it 
took him about all the time te-cook for so many. 

I watched. 

He scooped a little hole in the barrel of flour, 
and turned in his mixing-up stuff, and stirred 
and stirred till it was hard enough. Then he 
took it out on a board. 

It was baked before the fire in some tin things. 
There wasn’t any stove. Mr. Moses said the tin 
things were ‘‘bakers.’’ They looked like half a 





‘Tees was shersiiun. and meat, and tea, and 
hot biscuits, with “Yankee butter’ on. Uncle 
Jeremiah said it was pork-fat and molasses boiled 
together. I didn’t like it very well. ‘ 

After supper the men danced some, and told 
stories and sang songs a good deal, till nine 
o'clock. Then the boss man sung out, ‘“Turn 
in!” 

They did. So did Uncle Jeremiah and I. 

The boughs were pretty hard. I never slept on 
any before. The fire crackled and snapped. I 
saw stars through the hole in the roof. 

That was the last I remembered till Uncle Jere- 
miah pinched my nose, and said, ‘“‘Lazybones!’’ 

It was broad daylight. The sun was shining 
bright. The men were all gone to work. 

“I want to get home to-day,” said Uncle Jere- 
miah. 

I did, too. I hopped out pretty spry. 

I ate my breakfast. Beans. I never saw such 
good beans before. 

Bob drove up the team. Uncle Jeremiah gave 





She has a most asthmatic wheeze whene’er she 
tries to cry, 

And when she wants to cough or sneeze, out falls 

« her only eye! - 

One day when she went out to walk, her nurse 
quite angry grew, 

And punched the other optic out, and left this 
one askew. 

So with her badly battered nose and sadly squint- 
ing eye, 

It’s plain to see her handsome days have long 
since passed her by. 





Her hair is getting very thin. 
a comb; 

There’s not enough to braid or curl,and so, when 
she’s at home, 

She twists it up as best she can and ties it witha 
string; 

They talk of getting her a wig if wigs are cheap 
next spring. 

She's kept her bonnet on of late whenever she 
has called, 

But doesn’t mind it if we laugh about her getting 
bald. 


She cannot wear 


For all she has a broken nose, for all her hair is 
thin, 

For all one eye is gone, and she can’t keep the 
other in, 

I think they love her just as well as in the days of 

yore, 

Because of ler unluckiness, perhaps they love 

her more. 

I know she is a favorite, no matter where she 

goes, 

This most unlucky doll of dolls whose name is 

Polly Rose. EBEN E, REXFORD. 
——— +> a 
For the Companion. 

A LETTER FROM THE WOODS. 

Once I went with my Uncle Jeremiah to a lum- 
ber-camp. 

It was away in the woods. We didn’t get 
there for a long while. I was pretty tired before 
we did, and hungrier than tired. 

By-and-by we came to the camp. 
house—two log houses. 
That was for the horses. 

We went into the other one. 

There wasn’t anybody at home but a man and 
a boy. The man had red whiskers. He cooked 
the victuals for the other men to eat. Ialways 
thought women were the cooks. I guess they are 
the best. The boy helped the man. He was called 
the cookee. He was quite an old boy, but little. 

The man laughed when he saw us. Uncle Jer- 
emiah said, ‘Can you get us a bite to eat, 
Moses?’ to him. He said, ‘‘GuessI can.”’ I was 
glad of that. 

While he was getting it, I looked around, It 
was a queer place. 

There was a big fire in the middle. What 
smoke didn’t go into people’s eyes, went out 
through a hole in the roof. 

A little ways from the fire, a lot of poles were 
laid down. They were a good deal bigger than 
fish-poles, and smooth on top. That was the 
floor. I don’t think it was a very nice floor. 

Along one side of the camp was a log. It was 
put down about as far from the side as a man is 
long. There were little posts stuck up in the log, 
and a board was put on top. It made a long 
bench. Behind, were a lot of boughs and some 
quilts. There’s where the men slept. 

Uncle Jeremiah said the bench was called the 
‘Deacon’s Seat.”” Lasked ‘‘Whatfor?’ But he 
didn’t know, nor the man, nor the boy. Sol 
can’t tell. 

There was a table at the end,—the door wasn’t 
in,—and a lot of dishes on it—tin ones, 

I made a picture of the camp to show Aunt 
M’ria when I got back. 

We had gingerbread, and beef, and bread, and 
molasses to eat, and tea in tin dippers. It all 
tasted good. 

After dinner Uncle Jeremiah went to see how 
many logs the men had cut. I stayed. 

The boy gave me a barrel full of gum. It was 
a little barrel, not any bigger than one of Aunt 
M’ria’s jelly-tumblers, only not shaped the same. 
The gum wasn’t like store gum. It was a good 
deal better. : 

He said to call him Bob. We talked some, and 
cut jack-knives to see which was the hardest. 
Mine was. Then he said he must fix the bean- 


| 
It was a log 
One was the biggest. 


hole. 
‘What's that?” said 1. 


house, only with legs. 
side under the roof. 

When it was quite dark, the men came, and 
Uncle Jeremiah, to supper. 
‘Deacon’s Seat’’ and ate. 
Uncle Jeremiah. 


‘The bread was put in- 
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and showed her the picture. 
good boy. But when I told her about the beans, 
We all sat on the | she laughed and said she didn’t believe Mr. Moses 
I was side of Bob and | could cook beans any better than she could. 


him a silver quarter. I was glad. 
When I got home, I gave Aunt M’ria some gum, 
She said I was a 





Tommy TITcoMB. 








For the Companion. 


GARDEN 


“Ho, ho, brother Corn, how are you to-day? 
I see you are really advancing! 

Keep on and you'll some time reach up to my arm, 
I notice your envious glancing! 

But, my slender young friend, let me say 
A word of advice in your ear,— 

There are heights in this world al/ cannot attain! 
Be content to be lowly, my dear!”’ 


*Twas thrifty Potato-vine uttered these words, 
And the Squash and the Cucumber sighed; 
But the Corn and the Pea and the Bean only 
laughed, 
‘We never can tell till we’ve tried!” 


| 


|For the Companion. 
NETTIE OF “ALUM BAY.” 
This pretty bay is on the northwest coast of 
the Isle of Wight, England, not far from the cel- 
ebrated ‘‘Needle Rocks,”’ and was called ‘‘Alum”’ 
Bay because sometimes pieces of alum are found 
on the shore. 

The cliffs which rise above and around this 
pretty bay are very wonderful, and are formed 
of sand, earth and clay in upright stripes of 
white, black, red, blue, and yellow, blending into 
every variety of tint, so that it has been compared 
to the leaves of a tulip. When the sun shines 
upon the blue water of the bay, and upon these 
brilliant-colored sands, it is a splendid sight. 

Little Nettie Upham had lived all her short life 
in a pretty little stone cottage with a thatched 
roof, in a cove at the foot of the Freshwater 
Cliffs, and she never got tired of admiring those 
colored sands. 

Nettie was a busy and thoughtful little girl. 
One day as she sat on the beach, looking up at 
the wonderful stripes, she wondered why she 
couldn’t make some pretty things that she could 
take up to the Freshwater Hotel and sell to the 
gentlemen and ladjes that came there every sum- 
mer. So she ran home for an old knife and 
spoon, and went to work digging the soft clay 
and scraping the sand until she had got a bag 
and basketful of different colors, all in separate 
pieces of paper. 

She found she- could easily mould the clay in 
her hand into any form she liked; so, with the 
yellow clay, she made something that looked like 
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TALK. 


So they stretched up their heads towards the 
height, 
While the night with its soft-falling dew 
And the day with its sunshine so bright 
Kept helping them, helping them through! 


“Ha, ha, friend Potato, come, here is my hand! 

Can’t reach it?—there’s nothing like trying! 
It grieves me to be so far up in the world, 

While low at my feet you’re lying! 

You see we don’t know on life’s lowest round 

How far up the ladder we’ll reach; 

And ’tis better to lend a kind helping hand 

Than to only advise and to bogged 

Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
Then, with the blue and white mixed together, 
she tried to make a plate. The first one was not 
very perfect, but she remembered her motto, “T’ll 
try,’’ and made another, which really did look 
like a plate. When it had been dried in the sun, 
she found that it would hold the fruit and egg 
she had made. 
That was the beginning of Nettie’s success. 
For several years, she brought many shillings 
to the little cottage where she lived with her 
grandfather and grandmother, who dearly loved 
their little Nettie. She was very glad to be able, 
by the work of her busy fingers, to give them 
many comforts in their old age. 

As she grew to understand the business better, 
she could make little baskets and cups, and fruit 
of all kinds, out of the soft clay; and by arrang- 
ing the colors well, she soon had a stock of pretty 
fancy articles that she found ready sale forto the 
visitors who came to that part of the island in 
numbers every summer. » 

When I visited that part of the island quite a 
number of years ago, I saw a long table outside 
the hotel on the cliffs covered with all sorts of 
pretty notions made of Alum Bay clay; and sev- 
eral little girls were busy showing and selling 
their goods. But dear little Nettie was the first 
to start the business, and was called “the pretty 
sand-girl of Alum Bay.” B. P. 

“My jfumb is sore,” said a very little girl to 
her mamma. 
“Let me see where,”’ said mamma, examining 
the little fat thumb about the joint. 








a lemon; with the red, she made an apple; with 





” said he, 


‘T'll show you, 





the white, a lovely fresh egg. 


“Oh, it’s right here at the end of my fumb,” 


clothes. 
we must crave not only Rob’s pardon, but his, for 
such awkward carelessness. Then he called the boys 
for the social hour. 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
GAME OF NAMES. 
Find in a part of each blank a girl’s name. 
EXAMPLE. 
Italy’s poet was my mate, 
Worthy to be a laureate—Laura. 


Whether as queen or milkmaid fated, 
You'll find me mostly —— 


When in my meshes we have met, 
You'll say at once I am ——. 


Girls, queens, and horses all forbid 
That I should tell what ——. 


*Tis well sweet sights and sounds to vary, 
And blend two sweets in one 





I name so many small or grand, 
That earth is one great —— 


I gather, scatter, rouse and settle 
A daily host with my 





A Christian —— of pagan station; 
You'll her a bright —— 


Just a diminutive, you say; 
And yet you give this ——. 


Among the sons of morn what stir 
Announced the fall of ——. 


: 
2. 
A DIAMOND IN A RHOMBOID. 
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RHOMBOID. 
Across. 
1. Desists. 
2. To peels 
3. A boy’s name. 
4. Heads. 
5. A cord. 


WINTHROP. 


Down. 
A consonant. 
A pronoun. 
A pronoun. 
To stumble. 
A msaculine name. 
A head. 
Particular. 
In like manner. 
A consonant. 


Cen aopwerr 


DIAMOND. 
land 5. Consonants. 2. To tear. 
man’s name. 4. Applicable. 
“CYRIL DEANE.”’ 
3. 


TWENTY-FIVE HIDDEN BIRDS. 
Dear Mother: On returning from walking, Birdsey 


and I came into the yard with rush and hurry, and 
only lacked small number of inches of knocking Rob 
into a deep gully, which is being ey oy for adrain. 
He fell, but escaped unhurt, wit 


1a few rents in his 
Mr. Crowell called us to his desk and said 


He said, ‘What is wanted to- 
night?” and the boys said, “A story.” He told of a 
trip he once took fora large fur company. Otter, 
mink, and seal-skins he was to buy. It was in a very 
cold climate, and they felt Jack Frost’s nip every 
time they-went ont. nce in a severe storm of snow, 
late at night, in @ales of wind sufficient to blind 
them, they were nearly lost. Richard Parr, otter 
hunter and guide to the oi had with him his wife, 
who was an Indian. arr owned afterwards 
it was the hardest time to ‘find her way she ever saw. 
They finally found the paths, wallowing in snow 
near to their waists. In camp they found a supper 
ready—first a soup, made from the vegetable called 
ocra, coffee, and new milk, brought from a distant 
farm ina largecan. A rye pudding, smoking hot, 
completed the meal. He added a short sketch of his 
tour amongst the Scotch islands, first the Hebrides, 
next Shetland, and last Orkney isles. Thank you for 
sending the horse-whip. Poor Willie Jaynes has not 
been well, and he rides my pony often. Don't worry 
about my clothes; these will do very well. 
our loving son, WILLIAM. 

P.S. When you sent my fork, you — my 
spoon. . ILL. 


REBUS. 





What Charlie did one pleasant morning. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 


2 
3. Starling. 

4, Smilax, lily, vale, lilac, daisy, clover, calla, cam- 
omile, acacia, coxcomb, flax, violet, calico, bye, ivy, 
olive, maiden, dodder. 
5. Historic 

AfricaA 
NigeR 
North-wesT 
Impoveris H 
arcaA 
AskinG 
| oe ee Be 
6. Dam-age. 
7. 1, Cat’s tail. 
2, Cat's paw. 
3, Cat head, 
4, Cat’s up. (Catsup.) 
5, “Itist e cat,” 


HANNIBAL. 
CARTHAGE. 





, sid the little one, ‘’Tisn’t there on the ankle.” 
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SUNSTROKE, 

Every year, even in our temperate climate, persons 
die from sunstroke while about their work, or when 
walking the street. The seat of the disorder is in a 
small oblong organ,—the medulla oblongata,—just 
within the skull and next to the spinal column below. 

From this organ proceed the pneumogastric nerves, 
—the eighth pair,—on which, among other things, de- 
pends our power to breathe. On other branches of 
the same nerve depend the power to swallow, the 
action of the stomach, and to a large extent, the ac- 
tion of the heart, though this last organ is so far self- 
acting that it can keep on beating not only after 
death, bat after being taken from the body. From 
the medulla comes also the power of the blood 
vessels to dilate and contract, and of the skin to 
perspire. 

Now the heat of the sun falling on the back of the 
head and neck so affects the medulla, that the nery- 
ous supply to the lungs and other organs is cut off; 
or, a3 is more generally believed, so changes the char- 
acter of the blood that the latter does not furnish 
nerve-force to the pneumogastric nerves, or rather 
to the medulla, from which they draw it. 

The consequence is that the lungs suspend all ac- 
tion, and the person dies, often in a moment, pre- 
cisely as one dies when the same nerve is severed by 
the dislocation of the upper portion of the neck in 
hanging. 

The fatal effect of the heat is hastened by its great 
increase from the arrest of perspiration. 

In other cases, the brain is put into a state of apo- 
plexy, from which the person may often be saved 
by drenching his body with cold water, and applying 
ice to his head. 

Sometimes the heat in the shade or in 2 close room 
may cause a stroke, But generally it comes from ex- 
posing the back part of the head and neck to the 
sun's rays. In hot weather a cape of white cotton 
falling from the hat behind is a protection. 

Those who use ardent spirits are more liable to at- 
tacks of this kind than are other persons, and 
are much leas likely to recover from the apoplectic 
form of it. 

Anitietetelieiliesti lions 
DISAPPOINTED BEAUTIES. 

On Queen Victoria’s drawing-room days a crowd 
of ladies wait to be presented. But the sovereign is 
mortal, and it is impossible for more than twenty 
beauties to be presented in an hour. Then the 
Queen becomes tired and retires. Whereupon the 
scene is as follows: 

Alas! Young and old beauties waiting for presen- 
tation are to be counted by the hundred. 

Nobody seems to reflect that even a queen~is mor- 
tal, and that majesty may be not only quite tired out, 
but also considerably bored, by such a business be- 
fore it is over. 

As it is, a dolorous outcry of beauty in distress is 
heard after every drawing-room. For all at once, 
when the press is greatest and every enchanting be- 
ing ia steadfastly resolved to appear to the best ad- 
vantage before her queen and country, a shudder 
rans through the gorgeous assembly, as a chill east 
wind over a flower bed, and the fearful rumor 
spreads that no more presentations can be made that 


day. 

Then faintly and in gusts comes the sound of mu- 
sicdrom the band of her Majesty's Guards in attend- 
ance, and it is known that the Queen has left the pal- 
ace, or retired to her private apartments. 

Of course, in due time there will appear an an- 
nouncement in the Gazette that the ladies entitled to 
be presented may consider that their presentation 
has actually taken place. But this is cold comfort to 
sweet seventeen who has come up from some old 
manor house in Devon or Cumberland, dreaming all 
the way of the first great social event of her life. 

FS RA ee 
HIGH HORSES. 

A monster of a horse, six feet nine inches in 
height, is described by the New York Times as fol- 
lows: “There arrived in this city yesterday what is 
believed to be the largest horse that has ever fallen 
under the eye of anatomist or jockey,—a veritable 
equine monster,—beside which animals of the ordi- 
nary height are as dwarfs. 

“The animal was bred in Ohio, from our native 
oe stock, and certainly no = except one of 
the lim me bases could have developed such an 
enormous med anatomy. His registered height is 
twenty hands and one inch, or eighty-one inches; 


being a foot taller than an average man. His weight 
is stated to be two th d four hundred and fifty 


unda. 
Pelt should not be jniged that this height, thongh 
extraordinary, i« altogether unprecedented in horses. 
At the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, 








& span of horses was placed on exhibition, each of 
which was eighteen hands and one inch high. The 
animals were bred in Canada, and became the prop- 
erty of a Philadelphia brewer when the Exhibition 
closed. 

“A veterinary surgeon in this city formerly owned 
a horse that was nineteen hands and one inch high,— 
a giant in anatomical structure,—but he found it imu- 
possible to correct a certain tendency to emaciation, 
and the creature was useless for draught or road. 

“The late Ny Pio Nono was the possessor of one 
of the largest horses in Europe—an animal eighteen 
hands and one inch high, and the Hanoverian stables 
formerly contained another, of nearly equal height.” 


—_—_>__—_ 
TRIALS OF A GOVERNOR. 

Even the bed of a governor is not one of roses 
without thorns. The thorns may be exceedingly 
small, but they are thorns, nevertheless. The Provi- 
dence Journal mentions several of these thorns to 
whose pricking the new Governor of Rhode Island 
has been subjected: 


Gov. Littlefield has, since his election, met with 
some of the old experience to which public men are 
liable. A few days since he received a call from a 
lady who expreased a desire to receive a favor at the 
hands of the Governor. 

His Excellency placed himself entirely at her szr- 
vice, when she requested that he sliould kiss her 
daughter. The Governor is modest, but as the daugh- 
ter proved to be a diminutive one, he was enabled so 
far to overcome his feelings as to comply with the 
request. 

Again he received a letter from a ship-owner in 
Philadelphia, saying that he had just launched a fine 
new brig, and being a Rhode Island man, desired to 
name her for the new Governor. 

This request was also, we believe, granted, and the 
people of the State will feel a deep interest in the 
fortunes of the brig 4. H. Littlefield. 

The Governor has also received a flood of letters 
of every name and nature, letters congratulatory, 
letters begging, letters making almost every con- 
ceivable request. 

PETA oath Hae 


UNITED IN DEATH. 
An aged husband and his old wife went hand in 
hand to the gate of death. The touching incident is 
narrated by the Oskaloosa Herald. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickson, for convenience in attendance during their 
illness, were placed in separate bedrooms. The 
heads of the beds were placed against a thin parti- 
tion, which having an open door, permitted the two 
old people to converse though not able to see each 
other. 


“The night before the husband died his wife heard 
him groaning and was very anxious to be with him, 
but was unable to rise. Soon she was informed that 
he was dying, and in order to be near him the beds 
were moved so as to bring them parallel with the 
partition, the heads opposite the door. 

“This done, the fond wife reached out her hand, 
grasped her husband by the hand, and held it during 
his last moments. Thus death found them, as fifty- 
one years before the marriage ceremony left them, 
joined hand in hand. It wasasimple and affection- 
ate token of the love of a long life, and the day fol- 
nae the wife, too, folded her arms in the sleep of 
death.” 
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POINTING A GUN. 
In one instance (says an exchange), the sad and 
sickening recklessness of boys with firearms, and the 
atrocious practice of peinting guns at people “in 
fun,’’ did not happen to end fatally to a human being. 
Here is the instance: 


A lad living in Havana, N. Y., brought down from 
the attic, one day last week, an old rusty musket that 
had prota been laid away there a long time ago, 
and been forgotten. He found a percussion cap that 
fitted the tube, and placing it thereon, marched abont 
the house and grounds for some time. His little sis- 
ter approaching, he pointed the gun towards her, 
crying out,— 

*“l’m going to shoot you!” 

But the child, frightened, ran off uninjured. The 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes « delicious 
drink with water and sugar onty, and is superior to lime 
ov lemons for making “lemonade” or alcoholic drinks. 

PUZZOLINE. 
A liquid give and cement. Superior to ont known. 
Try it. THE PUZZOLINE CoO., 
85 Summer St., Boston. 
ASTHMA. 

Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy.—Prepared from a 
German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in 
Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when a)l 
other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by 
him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic character 
has it failed to give immediate relief. 1t contains no pois- 
onous or injurious properties whatever; an infant may 
take it with perfect safety. Send for circular to JoskPH 
Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprietors, Boston. 

The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
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MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely, valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
letter stamps. I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 
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1 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, no two 
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KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE. 
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ACENTS WANTED-Best Book-Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 


How to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care for Sick, Manage 
Children, Treat Accidents, Entertain Company, and make 
Home Beautiful and Happy. 

Endorsed by Clergy, Sheba, and the Press: 

“Valuable and interesting.”"—Rerv. Dr. WYLIE. 

“Cannot fail to do good.”—J. G. WHITTIER. 

“Full of good sense.”—PRESBYTERIAN. 
| Fine paper, clear type, beautiful bindings, low price: 

Sells everywhere. Full description and terms free. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














the Kidneys, Liver, Bladder and Urinary Or- 
ans; Bright’s Disease, Dropsy, Gravel and 
Biaete 


“8. 
UN'T’S REMEDY encourages sleep, creates an 
appetite, braces up the system and restores health to the 





CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say it isa perfect substitute for the Sulphate 








invalid. 
"y [UNT’S REMEDY rectifies Pain in the Side, 
Back or Loins, Pay pens Debility, Skin Dis- | 
be ea and Costiveness. | 


healthy action,removing the causes that produce Bilious- | 


ness, Headache, Dys: ia, and Piles. 

Ly the use of HUNT'S REMEDY the Stomach and 
Bowels speedily regain their strength, and the blood will 
be cleansed and purified. 

HUNT’S REMEDY isa purely vegetable medicine, 
and great reliance may be placed in it. 

HUNT’S REMEDY is prepared supeosely for 

the above diseases, and cures when other 
medicines fail. 
One trial will convince you. Try no other. For | 
Sale by all Druggists. Prices, 75 cents*and $1.25 
(large size the cheapest). Send for Pamphiet to | 
WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 








S REMEDY quickly induces the Liver to | — 


Quinine. Dose thesame, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, price $1.50 per oz. 
BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
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boy then hunted up the family dog, and levelling 
the weapon at him, declared he should shoot him. 
The dog didn’t understand, winked his eye, wagged 
his tail, but did not move away from his tracks. It 
was his last wink and his last wag. 

The boy pulled the trigger. e let go the gun, or 
the gun let go of him, and he found himself a rod or 
two away from where he had been standing, the 
ground having apparently flown up and hit him on 
the back. When he ——- himself up, the gun 
was found to be badly shattered, and the dog was 
dead. 





revs iti 
AN ACOUSTIC TRIAL, 

There was an acoustic trial made not long since in 

San Antonio, Texas, between an ass and a locomotive 

whistle, which is thus reported by the local paper: 


A vagrant ass stood beside the track of the Sunset 
Railway at the depot this morning. An engine 
moved slowly up; it stopped within a few feet of the 
ass, and the engineer blew one of those terrible 
screams, prolonged and ear-piercing, that only an en- 
gine gives. 

Did the ass scare? Not at all. Did he shake the 
sloth from his limbs, erect his tail, and speed away 
back to the chaparral? No, he didn’t. 

He turned one ear towards the engine just as a 
deaf man uses his tin ear-trumpet, and caught every 
particle of the sound. And when the steam-blown 
whistle ceased its notes and all the echoes died away, 
the animal straightened out his neck, opened his 
mouth, and in a voice that deafened all the railroad 
men and caused the freight clerk to drop his pen, 
roared ,— 

“T can’t! Ican’t! Ican’t! Ican’t! be beat! be beat! 
be beat! be beat! I c-a-n-’t be-be-be-be beat” 


—_———4{—__—_—. 
COURAGE. 

Miss Jennie, a quiet young lady, and small in size, 
recently showed her courage and skill by killing a 
bear. She lives upon her father’s ranch in Piskiyou 
County, Cal., and was the only person in the house 
when a bear made a call. 


She did not close and bolt the doors and take ref- 
uge under the bed. She summoned the family dogs, 
and turned them loose upon her visitor. Bruin 
made a masterly retreat to the nearest tree. Miss 
Jennie took down her father’s Winchester rifle, and 
walking to the foot of the tree, took deliberate aim 
and fired. Fortunately, the first shot proved a mor- 
tal one, and the bear fell from his perch dead. 


alpine 
POOR HUMAN NATURE! 


In times of peril men are so tried that their real 
nature comes out: 


A son of Rev. Dr. Irish, of Providence, was a pas- 
senger in the wrecked Narragansett. At the collision 
he put on a life-preserver, and went-forward to assist 
others. we the number was a woman, upon 
whom he bound a life-preserver, A Jewish podler 
came along and tore it from her, and to fasten 
it on himself. young Irish had a fierce struggle with 
him before he would relinquish it, though by going 
to the cabin he could get one for himself. When 
he had ‘in fastened the preserver on the woman, 
he hel her and her child to a mattress. 
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Mr. Dennis is now teacher of gpumanshlp in Wright's 
Business College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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P. B. Hardin is at present teaching penmanship in 
Kentucky, and is highly commended by leading journals, 
both as a finished writer and a ful i 
His post-office address is Union Star, Ky. 
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desiring to change their present handwriting to a more Easy and 
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Business, Ladies’, and Ornamental Penmanship, 
in all varieties: Movement Exercises, Alphabets, 
Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corre- 


Styles, Album Work, Card-Writing, Pen- 
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Mr. Reeves’ beautiful handwriting has been the means 
of advancing him to good business positions. He is at 
present employed in the General Passenger and Ticket 
Office of the Canada Southern Railway Lines, at Detroit, 
Mich. He is one of the most expert writers in the United 
States. 
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